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“THE DAY THAT IS FLED.” 
SONG 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
* Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

“ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
ef the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
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MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “The Philosophy of Voice ” (Fourth Edition, erilarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. GHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 








“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

‘*Mr. Luun is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions." — Medical Press and Circular. 

‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

*«'The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham Medical Review. 

‘*Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinwn. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 
which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
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Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . e tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ ray are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,” which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


’ SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn. 


‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“*Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“*Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“*Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

**Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”— Ozford Chronicle. 

‘* Admirably written, and well worthy of atuention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

* A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

** This work, though « small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philoeophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum, 


BaiLuisrg, TinDatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES. ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicz.—In the above Essay I have tried lostonlity to define the pais of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracte, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuan.zs Lunn. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprran’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. 
14d. post-free.) 


It is very suitable for Localization. 


For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 28. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London : 





J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





AERATED WATERS. 


MareiAavis AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER S.W. 


——_»——_ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

© scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, n tt. To 

commemorate the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 

given to aid the “ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the ‘‘ Blind Asylum ” 

(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R. Anprews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘*‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1s73—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received 
"by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. 





T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, 

The Concerts and Soirées' of the Sociéty afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced im publie. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Qtaeer LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 

Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musica) Instruments. In 

direct communication with all the printipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 

Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 

, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New | a street (three dours 
from Oxford-stroet), and 3084, Oxford-street, Londen, W 








NEW SONGS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DIR ALLEIN. 
With English Words, by Herserr Ganvngr. 
by H.R.H. Prince Leopoup. 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cumminas, 


Music 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 
Music by Harriet Kenpaxu, 
Sung by Mrs. Osaoop. 


THE CHANCEL ROOF. 


The Words by Jerry Voorn. The Music by Mrs. 
Agtuur GoopEVE. 


Sung by Miss Fanny Roserrson. 


ROSE OR THORN. 
The Music by Ciro Pinsvutt. 


YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 
The Words by Frepericx Lanosrivcze. The Music by 


Crro Pinsvurt. 


FIRST AND LAST. 
The Music by Ciro Pinsvurt. 





The above Post Free for 24 Stamps each, 


LAMBORN COCK, 
(Late of 63, New Bond Street,) 
23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO. °g PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as 2 compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs, ‘The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagoually. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 





In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class uf Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose svle recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramaa & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzr & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonx Punrpis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow Ireland by Caamsr, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
Cuamek, Woon & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mann- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


if ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONLUMS from € to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 


AND 





808s, OXFORD STREET. 
BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Sung. .. + 88.4.7.B, nett 6d. 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 
Awake, sweet Muse .. + B88.A.7.B. nett 4d. 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arrangea for oe 


eatearouns: J — 


8.A.T.B, nett 4d. 


Airy, fairy Lilian re ee ee po 8.4.7. B, nett 4d. 
Summer Morping... oe ws ee ee eo §=._:« A.B » 4d, 
Lhe sun is bright ee ee ee ee ee +. 8 A.T.B, » 4d, 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings + nett 8d. 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices. with ene for Harp and 


Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . + gett 6d, 
GADSBY, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ee o ee oe eo + «=: SAT. B, bett 4d, 
Summer Winds ., ° oe oo e ee 8.A.T.B. oe te 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oo ee ee ee ee ee 4d 
HECHT, E. 
At night . 8.A.7.B.B, nett 4d, 
Huntes Song, Chorus ‘and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 8.A.T.B, 6d 


LESLIE, HENRY. 


We roam and rule the sea .. 8.A.T.B. nett 4d. 


The Angel's visit ° ee ee 8.A.T.B. » 4d. 
The Rainbow .. «s pen oe ee oo eo &8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
The Lullaby of Life .. oe ee ee ae oe 8.A.T.B, oo. . 
Cherry ripe... ee oe ee ° 8.A.7.B, 33. 
Parts, each 4d. 

LISZ2ZT, F. 


Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.7.B. nett 6d. 
LUCAS, Coase. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee oe oe 8.A.T.B. a 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 90 ee +. 8.8.A.7.B. eo 68a, 
Parts ditto +. 6d, 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, mane - a Resurrection.” +» Nett,each 2d. 
1. Late that mournful eve was seen. ; 
“3 O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. .. 8.4.7.T.B. nett 4d. 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true ‘Sweetheart + SATB. nett 4d, 
The righteous live for evermore ee ee ee 8.A.T.B. » 4d. 
Our conversation is in heaven 8.4. 7T.B, » 4, 
RANDEGGER, Ny 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, ——_ and Organ .. 3s, 
ocal Parts, per page 3d, 
meremrenien ‘BRINLEY. 
Nobody cares for me .. an ++ 8A, T.B, nett 4d. 
SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 

Amaryllis (Song of Lonis XILI., a.». 1620) @.A.7.B. nett 4d. 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. >. 1605) 8.A.T.B. nett 4d, 
SMART, eee 
Softly ae, thou EveningGale .. oe + BS.AT.B, nett 4d. 

wi eo ee oe +. S&.A.T.B, » 4. 
Pipe, edt lippd ‘Autumn, pipe eo oo oe ++ «=: 8A. T.B, » 4d. 
The Curfew ee oe 8.A.T.B. » 4d. 

SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March .,. eo ee eo ++ «=: SA. .B, » & 


WESTLAKE, F. 
Look all around thee .. es ee ee oe oe 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) oo °y e- nett 4d. 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 
Fair is my love .. ee es es os oe 


&.4.7.B, nett 4d, 


A.T.7.B. nett 4d. 


PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 








Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c 
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THE “TE DEUM.” 


It has often seemed to me that those musicians who 
have attempted to associate music with the existing 
words of the Te Dewm succeed only in creating a con- 
fusion of thought, a falsity of feeling, and a perversion 
of faith. Musicians seem to be utterly indifferent to 
the two metaphysical aspects called ‘ Subjectivity’ and 
“« Objectivity,” and flash from one to the other with the 
erratic changeability of an intellectual chameleon. I do 
not refer to the absolute absurdities such as I pointed 
out some time ago ; for example, the ludicrous attempt 
to imitate the crow of a cock by Bach, the wild-beast 
show by Haydn, the suspension of historical narrative 
by Mendelssohn, or the demon dance of delight by 
Handel: I do not refer to such as these—absurdities such 
as require great men to commit—but I refer to the con- 
stant want of fixity of thought and direction of aim in 
ordinary musicians when associating pleasurable sounds 
with existing words. This want of fixity of thought 
and absence of direction in aim arises—can only arise 
—from want of clear metaphysical laws understood in 
the mind, and applied for a purpose through tke heart. 
Perhaps there is no thing that has been oftener set to 
music than the sung portions of the Morning and Evening 
Service in the English Church Psalter, and yet the 
setting of that part which heads this article is invari- 
ably false. Let us see if we can get some right grounds 
in common upon which all can work. Not being a 
composer, I only throw out suggestions; I cannot 
personally carry them into effect; I can only state 
ascertained fact as regards Acoustics in relationship to 
Psychology. 

But just let us understand the difference between 
feelings located Subjectively and Objectively. Honesty, 
Justice, and Truth are purely abstract and objective ; 
our feelings have nothing to do with these virtues 
except to mould themselves and succumb thereto, and 
any personal influence through our feelings upon these 
virtues is of necessity a betrayal of them: thus Love, 
Friendship, Sympathy—purely Subjective virtues—are 
frequently the cause of Dishonesty, Injustice, and 
Falsehood. We draw a black man, and put bats’ wings 
upon him, and think we shall always see the betraying 
angel (messenger); but it is not so. The coarser mani- 
festations of evil are always of some good, and in some 
cases may not even be real evil at all, but the influence 
of the betraying angel in exercising his mission through 
what otherwise would be good—the distorting, corrupt- 
ing, thwarting, betraying, and deceiving force—that is the 
power to perceive and resist. Before analysing the Je 
Deum and laying down set principles of music to as- 
sociate therewith, and in order to show musicians that 
reckless action and imperfect thought is not confined to 
them, but is anatural result of what is called ‘‘ Education” 
and modern ‘ Liberalism "’ as understood by our leaders 
of modern thought, we have only to turn to another 
part of our Morning Service. In compliance with the 








wishes of many congregations in the Church of 
Kngland there has arisen a habit of omitting on 
set occasions the recital of the Creed of Hilary, Bishop 
of Arles (Creed of St. Athanasius). People, misreading 
the text, object. Now how simple, how easy, to read 
aright: ‘* Which Faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled.” No man can ‘ keep” what he has 
not got, therefore, of necessity, those who never had 
that are excluded—the text limits itself to those who 
have a thing, and it enforces a doctrine (Scriptural) 
respecting the retention of this by those who have 
it. No man can penetrate into the inner conscious- 
ness of another; so no man can predicate the 
possession of a Faith by another; he can only 
Suppose it, or hope it, and to judge further is in 
direct violation of acommand. ‘These words uttered 
by a speaker are the outer proclamation of a personal 
introspection, and mean, ‘I, believing this, believe also 
so and so if I forswear it.” Purely Subjective. Want 
of accurate metaphysical thought has banished 
this beautiful metaphysical Creed from many 
Churches. 

Thus much for invention of errors by our own 
thoughtlessness. Before analysing our 7'e Vewm turn 
to the musical side. Music is a material thing, 
inorganic and invisible, bnt strictly material, and as 
such subject to fixed laws. Music is not created by 
man, it is not invented by him, it is a condition of 
affinity between the inanimate world around us and 
our receptive faculty. Man discerns it, man selects 
it, man applies it; its intrinsic beautifulness and 
worth are its own; and man, to the right using of it, 
must be a servant obedient to natural law before he 
can worthily become a master to utilise natural law 
for his service and for the service of his fellows. 
Such is music. In absolute music we can put down 
certain principles. An octave is the perfect type of 
likeness with diversity ; none other such can be found 
in two notes of similar quality; a fifth is the perfect 
type of equally balanced diversity. Both these intervals, 
whether sounded simultaneously or in successiun, are 
fixed in their relatiouships to our consciousness. Allother 
intervals have a tendency to gravitate, aud the ruling 
force is one of attraction—gravitation towards a state of 
repose. Any inversion of this accumulative principle 
of necessity provokes in a recipient a feeling of surprise, 
or, at least, of decision. Where definiteness of doctrine 
is required, this distributive force should be applied, 
and only there—it is a two-edged sword, and dangerous 
in the hands of thoughtless persons. Now the state 
of perfect repose, other than silence, is, as is known, 
the key-note. But a full close is a greater state of 
repose to the mind than a full stop is to a sentence—it 
is as a finish of a chapter, and in the setting of the 
above, this full close should not be used as it is used ; 
it should only be used where the train of thought 
terminates. 

A metaphysical analysis of the Te Deum shall be 
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given in our next; and I trust and hope that it may 
be the means of inducing some musicians ‘to re-set 
this in a better manner than hitherto. 

Cuartes Luny. 


The Te Deum—the so-called Ambrosian Hymn—has 
been set in every country and almost every language 
under the sun—often with very little regard to the 
meaning of the words. Attempts to give a metaphysical 
meaning to the music we believe to be very rare; 
though doctrinal significance has been aimed at often, 
by the repetition of certain words and phrases. We 
should be inclined to say that little that is absolutely 
new can be done with the Hymn; but if Mr. Lunn can 
induce a new point of departure, and a more logical 
progress, a capable composer may strike out something 
grander and more heart-reaching than the settings 
which are most familiar to us. The words are so well- 
known, that their meaning is often lost sight of. Can 


new musical form restore this ?—Ep.] 








MDME. RUDERSDORFF AT HOME. 








One of the world’s great musical celebrities, Mdme. 
Erminia Rudersdorff, has a home at No. 50, Boylston 
Street, a door or two from the Public Library, and but 
a few steps from Tremont Street, one of Boston’s prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Boylston Street is not far removed 
from the patter of the surging masses of hnmanity who 
densely crowd the narrow side-walks of the two great 
arteries of the ‘‘ Modern Athens,’ nor the continuous 
rumble of horsecars and carriages which from early dawn 
until midnight rattle over the stone pavements. The 
house overlooks a large portion of historic Boston Com- 
mon, with its deer park, fountains, undulating grass 
plats and noble elms, the view from the windows being a 
delightful one. A more accessible and pleasant loca- 
tion could scarcely be found. Oh his recent visit 
the representative of The Musical Record received a 
hearty welcome from the distinguished artiste. He 
found himself in a pleasant parlour, one flight from the 
street. An upright pianoforte stands in the corner of 
the room. The mantel is adorned with various beauti- 
ful articles of pottery and bric-a-brac, while the walls 
also furnish evidence of the esthetic taste of the 
occupant. 

As the lady and the writer are old friends, there was 
no occasion for formal questions and answers. In 
the course of the conversation, however, considerable 
information that we think will be of interest to our 
readers was elicited, 

‘* My health is excellent, thank you,” she replied in 
reply to our inquiry, ‘‘ notwithstanding I never did so 
much teaching in my life as now. After breakfast 1 
take a walk, returning to begin my work at precisely 
nine o'clock, giving half-hour lessons. J lunch at one, 
and resume at half-past one. At half-past five I again 
seek fresh air, and I often even give a lesson after my 
return from this walk. 

‘* Of course you know all about the great trouble I had 
a few months ago at Lakeside, my summer home in 
Beriin, in this State.” 

«You mean the fatalities resulting from the violence 
of the tornado ?” 





‘““The same. You cannot imagine the effect that 
event had upon my nervous system. The two labourers 
I had scarcely seen, yet the face of the man who was 
killed outright will remain in my memory for ever. For 
weeks afterward I was completely unstrung, and at the 
sound of the wind I would start with fear least the 
house should be blown down. I believe I shall never 
fully recover from the shock I received upon that day 
of terror. Still, my coming back to the city and 
engaging in the duties of my profession has had a most 
beneficial effect upon me. Besides, I am taking recrea- 
tion during the evenings by visiting the theatres and 
music halls.” 

“Then you have probably seen ‘ Fatinitza,’ and 
‘ Pinafore,’ given by our Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany ?” 

«‘T have, and I must say that I have not only been 
surprised but pleased with the excellence of the perform- 
ance, allowance being made, of course, for the limited 
amount of experience of the artists in opera. I was 
delighted with Mr. Whitney’s impersonation of the 
General in ‘ Fatinitza,’ and could scarcely realize that 
it was he. Most of the others did finely. English opera 
is to have a brilliant success in this county, providing 
the managers will exercise as much care regarding the details 
as the managers of the Italian opera. It must be well 
done, in order to succeed. The people of America do 
not wish things done by halves, and I heartily con- 
gratulate Messrs. Tompkin and Hill upon the really 
excellent manner in which they have presented 
‘* Pinafore” and ‘ Fatinitza.” I intended to have 
heard ‘“ Fatinitza” the second time, I was so pleased 
with it, but was prevented by other engagements. I 
am positive that opera in English could be given con- 
tinuously throughout the regular season at one of the 
theatres in Boston, if properly managed.” 

‘‘Many of your pupils have done you much credit 
upon the operatic, oratorio, and concert stage. By the 
way, what has become of Miss Annie Beaumont, who 
made so promising a début in opera?” 

‘‘She is living in England, and I believe she has 
retired to domestic life. Her husband was much 
opposed to her going upon the stage.” 

‘And your son Richard, who had a fine voice and 
such wonderful powers of mimicry ?” 

‘“‘He is singing the Admiral in ‘ Pinafore’ in 
England, where he has sung it over one hundred times. 
He was quite anxious to come to America with D’Oyley 
Carte’s Opera Company, but Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan did not wish the English company broken 
up.” 

‘‘ You have decided to locate permanently in Boston, 
have you not ?” 

‘‘Most assuredly. I have passed several pleasant 
years in this city, which 1s endeared to me by the fact 
that 1 first came here to sing (under the auspices of the 
Handel and Haydn Society) and also because I 
have so many valued friends here. Besides, I have 
even more than I can attend to, in the way of tea- 
ching.” 

And she showed us her diary of assignments for les- 
sons, which corroborated her statement. ‘‘ Another rea- 
son is that I like to be near my summer residence at 
Lake-side.” Wishing her “ good evening,” our repre- 
sentative withdrew. 

And the readers of the ‘‘ Orchestra” will be glad of 
this chat with an old friend and excellent artist. 
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DEATH OF MR. GRUNEISEN. 


[From the Atheneum.] 


After some months of painful suffering, borne with 
quiet patience and resignation, Charles Lewis 
Gruneisen died at his house, 16, Surrey Street, Strand, 
upon the very day on which he would have completed 
his seventy-third year. He was born at Bloomsbury, 
on the 2nd of November, 1806; his father, a native of 
Stuttgart, was a fellow student and friend of Schiller, 
the poet, while he was at the Karlsschule in that city. 
The elder Gruneisen settled in London, and became 
naturalized by Act of Parliament on the 28rd of 
December, 1796. Charles Lewis was educated at 
home in his early years, and after a short course of 
instruction at an academy in Pentonville, he went to 
Holland, there to complete his studies. He always 
retained a lively admiration of the character of the Dutch 
people, was conversant with the literature of the 
country, and spoke the language fluently. His earliest 
literary work was as sub-editor of the Guardian, a 
Conservative paper, to which he became attached in 
1832, and the principles in politics which he may be 
said to have then adopted found in him a consistent 
and active advocate to the last days of his life. He 
had taken part in most of the important proceedings 
connected with the domestic politics, as well electoral 
as other, of his day, and he counted not only many 
correspondents among the most distinguished men of 
the period, both native and foreign, but also many who 
became his friends while labouring along with him for 
the Conservative cause. He was one of the founders 
of the Conservative Land Society, and for twenty 
years—from 1852—continued his connection with that 
body as director and secretary. 

In 1883 he was appointed editor of the British Tra- 
veller, a post he resigned to become editor of the foreign 
department, and subsequently general sub-editor of 
the Morning Post. In the latter part of the year 1837 
he went to Spain as war correspondent of the same 
paper during the Carlist rebellion, at which time the 
British aided the Queen Isabella with a force under 
Sir De Lacy Evans. Don Carlos conferred two crosses 
upon him, namely the cross of the order of Charles 
ILf{f. and the cross instituted to commemorate the 
victory of Los Navarros, the latter for having, at great 
personal risk, saved the lives of several prisoners who 
were about to be killed by the Carlists. This he did 
by making himself known, as a last resource, to the 
commander, as a Freemason, and interceding for their 
lives. When he was himself taken prisoner by the 
Cristinos, and actually led out to be shot, he did not 
employ the like means on his behalf, though it would 
have helped him out of a difficulty, as he trusted to his 
neutral position as an English journalist to obtain his 
release. He was imprisoned at Logrono, and after 
enduring considerable privation and suffering, was set 
free through the influence of Lord Palmerston and 
Count Mole, at that time premier to King Louis 
Philippe. After 1839 he resided in Paris, and until 
the year 1844 was the correspondent of the Morning 
Post in that capital. 

While in Paris he organised and caused to be carried 
on with great success a system of conveying correspon- 
dence between Paris and Lendon by means of Antwerp 
carriers and other ways, at that time, before the day of 
the electric telegraph, considered to be a most remark- 








able and spirited venture. His letters to the London 
papers, especially in matters of music, had great weight 
in influencing the reception of artists and their works 
when they appeared in this country, and as his judg- 
ment was gouvd, and as he had, moreover, a happy 
knowledge of all that was best suited to gratify the 
public taste, subsequent events generally proved the 
wisdom of his opinions. 

A paper was started in 1844, with the title of the 
Great Gun, and, upon his return to London, he was 
made the editor ; at the same time he was the recognized 
musical eritic of the Morning Post, & paper in whose 
interests he had suffered much, and for which he had 
done much. He was musical critic for the Britannia 
and /llustrated London News for some years, but he re- 
sigued on being appointed special correspondent of the 
Morning Herald, his duty being to follow and record the 
visit of the Queen and Prince Consort to Germany. 
He was for a short time, from 1845, musical critic of 
the Morning Chronicle, and in 1847 was one of the 
founders of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden. 
During his connexion with this scheme he was entrusted 
by Meyerbeer with the score of his opera ‘* Le Prophet,” 
with instructions to withhold or produce it, as he 
thought fit. The theatre was then in the hands of a 
commonwealth, formed by the artists of the company, 
with the late Mr. Gye as manager. The fortunes of 
the house were at a lowebb. The opera was produced, 
and a tide of prosperity flowed freely, and success was 
assured. Mr. Gruneisen was also for a little time 
musical critic of the Standard newspaper, and in 1870 
succeeded Mr. Campbell Clarke as musical critic of the 
Athenaum,* and continued so to act till the end of last’ 
September. He alsosupplieda weekly column of musical 
gossip to the Queen newspaper until hisdeath. He was 
an active supporter of the Royal Literary Fund, and’ 
one of the trustees of the Newspaper Press Fund. 

In his character he was large-hearted and generous, 
free, outspoken, and independent in his opinions, and 
ever willing to give both time and money to serve the 
distressed. A lover of right and truth, he was never 
slow, either with word, pen, or deed, to defend and 
maintain his convictions. The many firm friends he 
leaves behind will miss no one more honest, straight- 
forward, and just than Charles Lewis Gruneisen. 


The funeral of Mr. Gruneisen took place on Nov. 7 
at Highgate Cemetery. A hearse, containing the 
remains, followed by one mourning coach and two private 
carriages, arrived at the cemetery shortly after two 
o'clock. In the mourning coach were Dr. Hardwicke 
(Coroner for Central Middlesex), Mr. Romer, Mr. 
Colttart, and Mr. L. J. Dearth. Among those around 
the grave, which is close to the chapel, were Mr. Ganz, 
Mr. F. Lablache, Mr. Sainton (representing Sir Michael 
Costa), Mr. J. Allen, Mr. Pittman, Mr. C. Box, Mr. J. 
Ella, Mr. J. Peck, Mr. P. Gauntlett, Mr. J. Salter, 
F.R.S., Captain Merry, Mr. J. Byrne, Mr. M’Call, &e. 





* This is anerror. Mr. H. F. Chorley was the musical critic of 
the Atheneum. and retained that post, we believe, up to tie 
end of 1871. Mr. Chorley thought he had some peculiar reasons 
for resigning his post, which were not personal, and were in 
no way connected with those who employed him, and which he 
intended at some future time to explain. His death prevented 
this, and the matter is not referred to in his published bio- 
‘graphy.—Ep. 0. 
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MR. J. B. BUCKSTONE. 


The career of the late Mr. Buckstone affords another 
instance of the successful actor, entering on a sphere of 
management, failing, and ending his days in penury. 
What is it that prompts an actor who has realised fame 
and emolument to hazard both in the proprietorship 
and direction of a theatre? He can hardly hope tor 
less anxiety, or greater remuneration: does he find a 
subordinate position irksome, or is he tired of making 
hay to be garnered by another? A love of authority 
—coupled perhaps with a sense of the “‘sic vos non 
vobis ” in an actor's life—will probably furnish a suffi- 
cient motive. The career of an actor-manager is rarely 
& promising one ; its success will depend on the power 
of getting help from others more qualified for mana- 
gerial duties than any actor can be. Mr. Buckstone 
had earned the gratitude of two generations of play- 
goers, and many among these will regret the sad latter 
days of the genial actor’s life. 

John Baldwin Buckstone was born in 1802, and was 
thus seventy-seven years old when he died. He made 
his first appearance in London in 1828, at the Surrey 
Theatre, as Ramsay, the clockmaker, in ‘“‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel ”’—a character which affords no scope for the 
qualities which we associate with his name. He was 
not long in discovering his forte, and he became per- 
mauently attached to the Adelphi Theatre, where in 
conjunction with Mr. John Reeve and Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
he was distinguished not only for droll rendering of 
the author's dialogue, but for an extempore discur- 
siveness which went quite out of the record, and was 
often spiced with what was termed double entendve, 
though the second meaning was not always obvious. 
Buckstone was remarkably popular at the Adelphi, his 
odd manner, his droll countenance, and his peculiar 
tone of voice making up an individuality which dis- 
tinguished every character he played. He was always 
Buckstone, the audience loved him and his mannerism, 
and if his voice was heard in the wing a roar of laughter 
would precede his appearance. Occasionally he might 
have to deliver a bit of pathos, but the audience only 
laughed the louder. He wrote many melodramas for 
the Adelphi—some of them adapted from the French. 
“‘The Wreck Ashore,” “‘ Victorine, or I'll sleep on it,” 
** Luke the Labourer,” ‘Green Bushes,” and others 
have had marvellous success. For the Haymarket he 
wrote three-act comedies and farces. Altogether he is 
said to have written about a hundred and sixty pieces. 

When Buckstone left the Adelphi for the Hay- 
market, he somewhat toned down his acting, but 
his style was the same: he created no character, and 
even when he played Shakespeare's Clowns, the drollery 
was made to fit into a Buckstone framework. Those 
who saw him play such a character but once would find 
much to praise and nothing to take exception to; 
while those who saw him frequently were not anxious 
for a new face on their old friend. And so for many 
years he went on, evoking genuine mirth from the stolid 
ani the weary; and no one has been more successful in 
causing temporary forgetfulness of the ‘canker of 
our joys,” which we all desire to shake off. In this 
aspect Buckstone will long be remembered and 
regretted. There was fun in the day of Buckstone’s 
prime, genuine fun—fun which one need not be ashamed 
toenjoy. Even the “ screaming” Adelphi farce did not 
descend to the vulgar horseplay which now-a-days forms 








the funny element of so many of our pieces. And 
Buckstone knew his art and his audience; and he had 
studied both to an extent he has hardly had credit for, 
ever among those who were his greatest admirers. 

We need not allude here to his career as manager, 
with its sad ending. We prefer to remember him as the 
genial actor—the twinkle of whose eye no one 
could forget—whose dro]l demeanour no one could 
withstand, and the sound of whose unctuous voice 
gave an earnest of utterances which would move the 
hearer to tears—albeit tears of unrestrainable merri- 
m e. Peace to his ashes ! 








THE LATE MRS. JOSEPH ROBINSON. 


The following letter appears in the Musical World 
of Nov 15 :-— 


Mr. Eprror,—As one intimately acquainted with the 
late Mrs. Joseph Robinson, may I crave space for afew 
lines respecting her? Mrs. Robinson was well known, 
and her great talent appreciated on the Continent as 
well as in England and Ireland, her adopted country. 
She was on terms of friendship with all the great 
artists, and from constantly playing with them became 
imbued with the spirit and poetry of their works. As 
an executant she was on a par with the best pianists, 
and as composer she has enriched our library with 
charming compositions, vocal and instrumental. In 
her professional career Mrs. Robinson was ably assisted 
by her husband, Mr. Joseph Robinson, a most eminent 
musician and first-rate conductor, to whom Ireland 
owes a debt of gratitude ; for it has always been his 
constant aim to elevate public taste by bringing forward 
the highest works of art interpreted by his well-trained 
choral society. Those artists who have appeared in 
Dublin can testify to the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson. Gracefully attractive, she received her 
guests with a charm peculiarly her own. Her kind 
acts were unbounded and unostentatious. At St. Patrick's. 
Cathedral Mrs. Robinson's death was most pathetically 
and affectionately alluded to by Canon Smith. A 
portion of her cantata, ‘* God is Love,” was sung by the 
choir with expression intensified by grief, for her many 
endearing qualities rendered her a universal favourite. 
Her loss will be felt by all friends, who, like myself, 
will ever cherish her memory. G. A. Ossorne. 











Royat Poxnyrecunic Instirution.—The managers of this 
popular place of instruction and amusement have increased the 
number and improved the standard of attractions. They have 
aiso altered their arrangements as to the hour of opening and 
closing. Hitherto it has been the custom to give two sets of 
entertainments during the many hours that the institution is 
open to the public ; but from the present date there are to be 
substituted three sets of entertainments. Of course the largest 
crowd continues to congregate in the evening, when the doors are 
now opened at half-past six. ‘The first novel feature provided 18 
that advertised as ‘* Walking under Water.” Mr. Fleuss attires 
himself in the dress of an ordinary diver, save that attached to the 
dress there is no tube connecting the diver with the upper world, 
and descends under water, where he walks about for a space of 
twenty minutes or half an hour. During the evening various 
entertainments are given in the theatre, amengat them being 
Edison’s loud-speaking telephone, the performances upon which 
create a deal of am it, especially amongst the younger portion 
of the audience. A special feature added to the entertainments is 
a Monday Evening Concert of popular vocal music, which capable 
artists are engaged to interpret. These concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. Stedman, will be continued weekly during the 
winter season. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


The adjourned ordinary general meeting of this 
Company was held on Nov. 6 at the City Terminus 
Hotel ; Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., in the chair. 


The Chairman, after some preliminary observations, said that 
the Board had been obliged to call an extraordinary special general 
meeting on the 27th of November, and he believed sufficient 
attention had been excited to induce the shareholders—many of 
whom had not hitherto paid sufficient attention, as he thought, to 
their property—to take it into their very serious consideration, 
and to be prepared before the 27th inst. to give no uncertain 
verdict as to the lines on which the Palace should be conducted in 
future, The Palace was never in a sounder state than it was at 
present, and he believed at this moment it was of considerably 
higher value than it had ever been since he had been connected 
with it. It might be better for all parties that a change should 
be made, and that a lease of the whole property should be given 
to an individual who would give guarantees to carry it ou in the 
right spirit and with svfficient capital to carry it on in the future. 
If they should determine to lease the Palace in its entirety, there 
would be no longer vccasion for a board of directors. The direc- 
tors would be prepared to advise the shareholders what would be 
their best course when this question of leasing had to be con- 
sidered on the 27th. 


A long and stormy discussion ensued, with no prac- 
tical result, and the meeting broke up amidst general 
uproar and confusion. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Crystal Palace Company was held on 
Nov. 27 at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, to 
consider the report of a Committee of Inquiry with 
respect to the position and future management of the 
property. Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance. 


The Chairman said he was happy to think that in the first 
remark which he had to make they would all agree: and that was 
to congratulate them that, at last, an end had come to the crisis 
which, in a virulent form, had occupied their attention for four 
months, but which, in its chronic shape, had lasted for more than 
six years past. After reviewing the results of the hostile Com- 
mittee’s inquiry he continued :—The present satisfactory state 
of the property was owing to the policy which the Board had 
followed during the last six years. Had the directors given way 
to the cry for dividends, which had been so loud in that hail, such 
a condition of things would not have existed at this date. Smooth 
water had now been reached ; and to-day the present directors of 
the Company resigned their trust into the hands of the share- 
holders with perfect satisfaction. He did not ask, nor would he 
accept, any thanks at their hands; but they left matters in the 
satisfactory condition he had indicated. In that state of things 
they would have the honour to make their bow to the shareholders. 


Several resolutions were proposed, including those 
four the appointment of new Directors, but a poll was 
demanded and granted on each. Great uproar and 
confusion prevailed throughout the proceedings. 








PROFESSOR HALES ON “HAMLET.” 


The first of a series of free popular lectures was 
given on Nov. 8, under the auspices of the Trades’ 
Guild of Learning and Social Education League, in the 
hall of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, by Professor Hales, 
M.A., who took for his subject “‘ Hamlet.” The atten- 
dance was very large. 

Professor Hales said that he would add but little to 
this masterpiese, but endeavour to allow Hamlet to 
speak for himself. No one, he said, must look upon 
Shakespeare as a creator of characters only, because 
each of its dramas contained within itself the views of 
the dramatist on certain phases of human life. Thus, 
for instance, Romeo and Juliet represented the early 





method of Shakespeare, just as The Tempest reflected 
views formed in advanced life. Between these two 
periods Hamlet was produced, the date of its publication 
being 1602, when Shakespeare was about thirty-seven 
years of age. It was evident that Shakespeare's frame 
of mind at that time had become exceedingly serious, 
because his finest tragedies were produced about that 
period. Of all the Elizabethan dramatists, he alone 
stood out as the one who had succeeded in a business 
point of view. This new state of mind of Shakespeare's 
was no doubt induced by the fact that his best friend 
and patron, Lord Southampton, was then lying in 
prison under sentence of death for his participation in 
Kssex's rebellion. This melancholy incident, and its 
effect on the poet, the lecturer pointed out, was clearly 
alluded to in the sad words which Hamlet, in the first 
act, addresses to Rosencrantz. Again, the remarks of 
Hamlet to the players were surely based on Shake- 
speare’s own experience as an actor. This was a‘ full, 
luminous, exposition ” of the player's art, and the most 
remarkable criticism was passed upon it. Further, in 
the famous soliloquy ‘* To be or not to be,” it was not, 
Hamlet, the Prince, who spoke, but Shakespeare, the 
actor. Turning to the character of Hamlet, as repre- 
sented in the play, the lecturer went on to observe that 
of all Shakespeare’s characters Hamlet was presented 
in the light of the most numerous relations—as a son, 
lover, companion, &c. Having described the character 
of the King (the uncle) as that of a ‘ witty, selfish, and 
eloquent hypocrite,” and his relations to Hamlet, his 
nephew, as well as the conduct of Hamlet towards his 
mother, which was always characterised by delicacy, 
the Professor commented on the character of Polonius 
—the “self-satisfied courtier,” who thought he could 
do everything. The latter Hamlet could not tolerate, 
for he calls him a ‘tedious old fool.” A suggested 
contrast was afforded to the character of Hamlet in 
Laertes, who, like the former, had also a father to re- 
venge. Laertes, said the professor, might be described 
as one who acted without thinking, while Hamlet 
always thought before acting. Another fine contrast 
was that of Horatio to Hamlet, for it would be found 
that it was only to Horatio that Hamlet spoke his only 
natural sentence in the entire play. The great charac- 
teristic of Hamlet was his readiness to promise, but his 
hesitation to perform. This was well illustrated in the 
interview with the ghost, where Hamlet promises 
everything, whereas days, weeks, months, and years 
pass by without any attempt being made to carry out 
these promises. Hamlet was no hero after all, for 
with all his fine sympathies, and though he decried 
against the times as ‘* out of joint,” he was no reformer. 
He was a poor, bewildered youth, whom it-might be 
easy to ridicule, but he was saved from our contempt 
by the fact, though a burden crushes him down to the 
ground, he does his best to bear it. If he does the 
work which he has given himself up ‘to do, he does 
nothing else, but to the best of his ability does all he 
can to accomplish the task which he has undertaken. 
So far as his own will went he was true. Such were 
the more prominent features of Hamlet. 

The lecture was well illustrated by extracts from the 
play ; the audience listened with great attention, and 
Professor Hales was frequently and warmly applauded. 

The second lecture was given on Nov. 15 by Mr. OC. 
Pfoundes, secretary of the Nisson Institute, J apan, the 
subject being “ The Far East ; or, Japan and its and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vocal Physiology and Hygiene. By Gorvon Homes, 
L.R.C.P., Edin. London: Churchill. 1879. 


This is a work that not only commends itself to all 
teachers of singing, to whom it is invaluable, but also 
to the general public. There is no work extant 
that shows so much research and careful compilation, 
and without further remark, we recommend it to all our 
readers. 





Beethoven's Symphonies critically discussed. By Avrx- 
anDER Teercen. With Preface by Jonn Broap- 


House. London: W. Reeves. 1879. 


The author of this little book has a claim upon our 
notice, for ten years ago he contributed to the columns 
of “The Orchestra” a ‘ Biographical Essay” of 
Stephen Heller. So far as we remember, Mr. Teetgen 
took a somewhat exalted view of his hero, reckoning him 
on a level with Beethoven, and consequently superior 
to Mendelssohn. Mr. Teetgen’s opinions, however, 
were modestly, if firmly, advanced ; and he could quote 
chapter and verse in support of them, and he adduced 
the dicta of others who commanded respect to bear out 
his own views. However, Stephen Heller was certainly 
not a Beethoven, and by this time we have little doubt 
that Mr, Teetgen has modified if not changed his opinion. 
Indeed, Beethoven is now his sole Deity :—and 
his manifestation is in his symphonies ; the Beethoven 
Symphonic Epiphany being the strongest light that 
Music ean display or that Man can endure. 

The work above-named appeared as a series of peri- 
odical papers in the columns of a contemporary—The 
Musical Standard—and the auther, we presume, has 
thought fit to reproduce them in a permanent form. 
Their value will be differently estimated ; those who 
most feel Beethoven's music will probably be but little 
impressed by Mr. Teetgen’s rbapsodies, and will care 
nothing at all for his technical illustrations ; others who 
would be glad to fix and label Beethoven’s work ac- 
cording to their own notions will not be satisfied with 
Mr. Teetgen’s vague enthusiasm. For ourselves we 
would rather have Beethoven without annotations ; we 
do not care for the “ analytical program ” during a per- 
formance, nor do we wish our delightful reminiscences 
of what we have heard to be muddled with the lucubra- 
tions of another organization, however keen its 
appreciation, or however grand and fervid the polyglot 
and far-sought phraseology in which it is put forth. 
But this kind of thing is now much in vogue: “tall 
talk" and ‘‘ high falutin’ '’"—periphrasis and hyperbole—. 
form the staple of mueh musical writing. It is pleasant 
to know, however, that in some quarters plain speaking, 
in good, homely, idiomatic English, is still practised, 
and that no serious difficulty is found in reaching by 
its means the most cultivated intellect or the meanest 
capacity. 





We will let Mr. Teetgen speak for himself; and 
this is how he commences with— 


Sympnony No. I., Op. 21. 

“* Opus 21.”"—So, when Beethoven came of age, musically speak- 
ing, he wrote his first Symphony. Ah! who can realize the 
feelings of a Beethoven sitting down to write his first Symphony ; 
fuller feelings probably were not, and could not, be in the world, 
among all the manifestations of human existence. What flush of 
hope! what throbs of pleasure! what high-beating plethora of 
imaginative blood! what almost painful fulness!—necessity to 
rush forth in poetic utterance, and fling all together what of latent 
as well as patent was within him! what struggling consciousness 
—what waking sense of giant powers—what secret assurance in the 
end of immortal victory, nay, perhaps, of an empire in music 
towering aloft above that of Haydn and Mozart and predecessors 
and successors of all nations and individualities. I envy neither 
the powers nor immortality of that contemporary, Napoleon, com- 
pared with those of Beethoven :—Meteoric Corsican adventurer— 
eternal eldest son of genius! Dazzling egotist and semi-quack— 
concentrated son of nature and the imperishable heavens! I 
wonder what Beethoven had been reading previous to under- 
taking his first symphony—what he had been doing, talking, 
thinking! I like to picture imaginary scenes where he sat down 
to the intoxicating enterprise. Was it in the country, of an early 
morning, al] dripping in the sunshine like the orange-bowers here, 
with the sun welcoming with his sweetest smile the fleecy clouds 
wandering up the heaven? Or was it (probably it was, for reality 
is painfully prosaic,) in some back attic—such as where Shake- 
speare wrote his symphonies? The sublimely interesting young 
Beethoven! There he sits fora moment with his two hands 
pressed on those concentrated brows of the lion-like head, pre- 
viously to penning the first chord! There he sits—look at him well 
—the fullest incarnation of music, till now the greatest bome, 
emporium, and royal residence of musical power, with all which 
that implies—including, lowest down, the ineffable ; for, always, a 
man is tender in proportion as he is strong, great in proportion as 
as he is good—Ludwig van Beethoven, in hisdivine genius and 
terrible infliction (one of the most painful ironies of human his- 
tory—like a fate out of high Greek story) one of the most in- 
tensely interesting of the race of men! 

And now for our criticism ;—— 


But we will not quote the criticism on No. I., but go 
farther afield. On the Adagio of Symphony No. IL., 
Opus 36, Mr. Teetgen thus discourses ;— 


“The worn-out despot offered a premium for a new pleasure ; 
the critic would often do so for a new epithet. How shall I cha- 
racterize this exquisite prelude? It is as the portico to the Wal- 
halla of the gods. Here we have the real Beethoven in his divine 
Profundity—profound, because beautiful; its very beauty con- 
stituting the depth, as it were, thickening into it, like the ocean 
and heaven. This beauty, the true Proteus, is evasive ; its im- 
port was not clear to the utterer himself, no message of the 
Divine, is, to the human vehicle— 

‘‘ A coral conduit ivory cisterns filling.” 


We cannot exactly translate or interpret it, only we feel that were 
it translated, we should have a divine poem in a divine lan- 
guage. One could spend hours going into the details of it—for 
every note demands a word ; those two opening ones namely. How 
characteristic! There is the Emperor Tone-Poet, Napoleon of 
music, commanding * Attention!” and not—God forbid!—for 
himself, but for his message. It is the ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” of 
the prophet (some Elijah) of old. Utterance so simple—so all- 
compelling! Those two notes, merely, are, as it were, like the 
slightest scratch of an apostle. Thenthe next three bars!” 


And so on. A little further on, in the “next noble 
bit,” Beethoven, “ in his unconscious or conscious 
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unconscious progress, promulgates some of these 
characteristic utterances of his—those harmonious and 
melodic breathings, so profound and pregnant with we 
know not what.” It is equally easy to assent to or 
contest the foregoing ; but it is difficult to understand 
it. But there seems to us very little connexion between 
such mystic utterances and the music to which they re- 
late. Most of them would fit one symphony as well as 
another. It is fortunate, perhaps, that nothing can be 
long sustained at the highest possible pressure, and even 
Mr. Teetgen’s magniloquence begins to fall off. He has 
great admiration for the C minor symphony, but it is 
tempered with criticism and fault-finding. As he goes 
on further, he quotes largely from Elterlein, and the 
Pastoral symphony is summarised by the matter-of-fact 
German in a manner which strongly contrasts with that 
of Mr. Teetgen—more tame, but at least equally true. 
By the time we reach the No. [X—the Choral Symphony 
—-we are told that Beethoven was unequal to the task 
he had set himself: ‘* The design of the great work was 
grand, characteristic, worthy of its great designer, but 
the execution we cannot feel corresponded.” He thus 
sums up the work :— 


“The Choral Symphony seems, at the best, a grand but doubtful 
experiment. Its greatest, its only inspired movement, is the 
Adagio ; and that, heavenly as it is, interferes with the progress of 
the work—with the scheme «f it—as depicting doubt, denial, and 
despair (‘ there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth’), to be 
followed by oil upon the waters—by an uncontrollable outburst, 
sacred fury almost, of joy, at the perception by man that he is 
imperishable, part of the All ; not only recipient of joy here, but 
justified demander and mortgagee of it hereafter; and joy of joy 
even at the high perception that even if we personally are not 
immortal, we are bubbles of the eternal sea, and that is immortal.” 


The final pages of the work—the summing up of what 
has been before advanced—are the best part of the book, 
and any one who knows anything of Beethoven's music 
may read them with profit : might have read them with 
more, had the author thought less of his own display. 
He will certainly not agree with all he reads, but he will 
probably allow that Beethoven in his symphonies has 
given a model of Musio’s highest development—pro- 
bably the only and highest model, It is by no means 
certain that Beethoven will, or indeed can ever be sur- 
passed—our modern composers have made no sign in 
that direction; the world can wait patiently for his 
supercession, while, as Mr. Teetgen writes :— 


‘The symphony will still be penned by the tone-poet intensely 
feeling and thinking, lyrico-dramatic man. It will be broad as 
the world, and have a soul of the highest. It will be the grandest 
absolute expression of the best. which we see and are. But it will 
also be counterparted and supplemented by the ‘ Word-made-Flesh ’ 
in tone (the Word is never so beautifully made Flesh as in tone), 
as Thought is made Flesh in the Word. Religion is the Heart 
of Art, whence all pulses and flows ; and composers will—at last— 
get sick of setting twaddle and dogma, however venerable ; and 
will celebrate pure truth, old or new. In setting the Higher Utter- 
ance of the past, they will reject the husk and keep the kernel— 
that of eternal universal application; or they will transfigure by 
ideal interpretation. In setting the new, they will set lyrical 
expression of the profound poet—the earnest words of the intense 








thinker, and not the jingle of the song-writer, the farrago of the 
libretto-concocter. In a word, the higher oratorio (as well as the 
higher drama) will play its part; be the exponent—as the 
symphony will be the expression—of the new man. This will 
be the mightiest manifestation of music—universal truth, pro- 
found feeling, transcendency, and humanity; Shakespeare and 
Emerson (not Milton) in one; incarnate in tone, published and 
borne aloft by Music and the Human Voice; culminating in 
such apotheosis at last !—after so many ages of stuttering, singing 
will at length have reached to Highest, Thought ! ” 


There is a moral to be deduced from a perusal of Mr. 
Teetgen’s book, which will not seldom apply to other 
books ‘‘ concerning musicians.” It is astonishing what 
a deal has been said of Beethoven by the author: and 
yet how very little he may know of him ! 





What is Poetry? A Paper read before the Royal Society 
of Literature. By G. Wasuineron Moon, F.R.S.L. 
London: Hatchards. 1879. 


The ‘“‘momentous question” above is hardly to be 
answered satisfactorily—or exhaustively—in a pam- 
phiet of thirty-two pages. Mr. Washington Moon does 
not attempt to answer it, but he quotes the sayings of 
many authorities on the subject : among them Campbell, 
Ebenezer Elliott, Shelley, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Dr. Johnson, and from these the reader 
can, if he please, shape a formula for himself. The 
author further illustrates his observations by printing 
some little poems of his own—mostly imbued with a 
reverent feeling for purity on earth as well as Divinity 
in heaven. One of the lightest of these we will extract, 
which takes the form of a serenade :— 


SLEEPING AND DREAMING OF LOVE AND DELIGHT. 
A Smrenave. 


Moonlight in beauty falls 
O’er the old castle walls ; 
Hushed is sweet Nature's voice, 
Yet doth her heart rejoice. 
Silence, itself, seemeth sleeping to-night, 
Sleeping and dreaming of love and delight, 
Thou, too, O maiden fair. 
Haloed with golden hair, 
Slumber thine eyes hath sealed, 
Yet is their love revealed. 
Beauty’s own self is entrancéd to-night, 
Sleeping and dreaming of love and delight. 
Let my song’s music be 4 
Lost in thine ecstasy, 
Yet let it softly swell, 
Lest it should break the spell. 
Beauty and Silence, twin sleepers to-night, 
Sleeping and dreaming of love and delight. 


It is not always the best poetry that is most suited to 
music; but there is music in the above, and a composer 
might spend his talent on much worse material. 

Mr. Washington Moon’s paper displays thought, and 
his poems are sympathetic: those who are not hyper- 
critical will peruse both with pleasure, and hardly with- 
out profit. 
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Betrothals and Bridals: with a Chat about Wedding 
Cakes and Wedding Favours. London: W. Hitt 
and Son. 1879. 


The author of this work is Mr. W. T. Marchant, who 
some time since wrote a sketch of “Bakers and 
Baking, Past and Present.” He has strung together 
some curious records of the manners and customs of 
our forefathers, gathered, as he says, “ in the highways 
and byways of literature,” mingled with more modern 
observances. His chat about wedding-cakes will be 
found very acceptable to ‘‘ persons about to marry.” 
The world has now an excellent prospect of being enligh- 
tened, as new agencies are being enlisted in the pro- 
cess. The aid of literature has been called in to defend 
the tradesman against the cruel encroachments of the 
Co-operative Stores, and thus we have Pastrycooks 
turning Publishers, and Grocers inaugurating magnifi- 
cent libraries, from which a “splendid volume costing 
three and sixpence”’ is presented to every purchaser of 
seven pounds of tea ! 

At the end of “ Betrothals and Bridals” there is a 
list of Wedding Music, which is curious both on account 
of what it contains and what is omitted. 





LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





At a meeting of the Festival guarantors Mr. Spark, 
the secretary, read areport of the provisional committee 
appointed to make arrangements for the festival of 1880. 
There is considerable naivété in the account of the 
negotiations with composer's to furnish new works for 
the next festival. The report states that, after over- 
tures by the committee, Mr. Arthur Sullivan wrote to 
them saying, ‘I shall not be unwilling to write a work 
of the same length and character as the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ 
a work occupying about an hour and a half in perfor- 
mance, and forming one part of a concert.” This 
offer had been accepted by the committee, and 
Mr. Sullivan is now writing an oratorio, the sub- 
ject of the libretto being the Bible story of Saul 
and Jonathan. The committee believe that the dra- 
matic character of the subject will be congenial to Mr. 
Sullivan's talents, and that an oratorio of great excel- 
lence and attractiveness will be the result. The report 
expressed the pleasure the committee had in announc- 
jing that a new secular cantata would be written for the 
Festival by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The subject selected 
is the poem of Longfellow, ‘* The Building of the Ship.” 
Two of the committee have had the privilege of going 
through with Mr. Barnett the almost complete manu- 
script of the cantata, and it is believed that it will be the 
most successful work which Mr. Barnett has yet produced 
Foreign composers had also been communicated with. 
M. Gounod was so deeply engaged in producing 
another great opera that it was impossible for him to 
write. But from Herr Raff a very pleasing letter had 
been received. After thanking the committee for 
performing his Fourth Symphony at the Leeds Festival 
in 1877, he said he feared he should not be able to 
write something new, as he was so overloaded with 
work, ‘Lhe correspondence, however, with Herr Raff 
was not yet closed, and the committee still hope to ob- 
tain, if no an entirely new composition, some uppub- 








lished work of the great German composer. One new 
orchestral piece by Mr. Thomas Wingham of London 
has been accepted. As to the guarantee fund, the 
report said that within two or three weeks after an 
appeal to the guarantors of 1877, £5485 was guaran- 
teed by 172 persons ; that sum has since been increased 
to £8905 by 272 guarantors, nearly £1000 beyond that 
subscribed for the 1877 festival. The committee hope 
the guarantee fund for next year may reach £18,000 or 
£14,000 before the list is closed. 

The provisional committee may be congratulated on 
the happy state of affairs they have succeeded in in- 
augurating. Arguing, no doubt, from “ Trial by Jury ” 
and ‘ Pinafore,” they are quite warranted in an- 
ticipating an equal success for ‘ Saul and Jonathan,” 
especially if it be carried out on the same dramatic 
lines; and it will no doubt be pleasing to them, 
and in a less degree to Mr. Barnett, if all his previous 
works are thrown into the shade by the inspiration 
derived from Longfellow. Native talent is also to be 
represented by Mr. Wingham, and the patriotism of 
Leeds is amply vindicated. We think the committce 
may dispense with Herr Raff, and wait his leisure to 
write them a longer and more interesting work than 
usual. It is to be hoped the committee will, as in Mr. 
Barnett’s case, go through the work with Herr Raff, 
that they may know whether it will be “likely to 
take”’ for a future festival. 








Iranian Opera A Century Aco.—lItaly a hundred ye rs ago 
was still the great nursery of music. Her composers, as represented 
by Paisiello, Cimarosa, Guglielmo Pergolese, and Piccini, visita l 
the chief European capitals, as those capitals are visited in the 
present day by the great Italian singers. Not that in the last 
century the Italian singers abstained from making tours. But 
Italy now sends out singers alone, whereas a hundred years ago 
every country in Europe looked to Italy not only for singers but 
also for composers, who travelled to the principal Courts and 
the most celebrated opera-houses to superintend the performance 
of their own works. The Italian opera of those days was scarcely . 
a more intellectual entertainment that it is now. So, at least, it 
would seem from an account of the operatic performance of his 
time left by an ingenious Italian author who was a contemporary of 
Cimarosa and Paisiello. The operatic dramatist or librettist had 
already learned not to allow himself to be hampered by conditions 
of time, place, unity, or probability. The ordinary incidents and 
scenes of the eighteenth century librettist were ‘‘ dungeons, 
daggers, poison, boar-hunts, earthquakes, sacrifices, madness, and 
so on.” Ifa husband and wife were discovered in prison, and one 
of them had to be led away to die it was indispensable that the 
other should remain to sing an air, which, says the satirical 
historian of operain the eighteenth century, ‘‘ should be to lively 
words, soas to relieve the feelings of the audience, and make them 
understand that the whole affair is a joke.” It was, further, a rule 
in the ars operatica of that day, that ‘if two of the characters 
made love, or plotted a conspiracy, they should always do so in 
the presence of servants or attendants.” The prima donna of a 
hundred years since was, like our own cherished heroines of the 
soprano voice, in the habit of exacting payments which, though 
trifling compared with those of the present day, were already 
thought exorbitant. The prima donna of the year 1778 was 
accustomed, moreover, to add to her airs, variations, passages, and 
embellishments, and it was observed that, if she got hold of a ‘‘ new 
passage in rapid triplets”’ she would introduce it in all her solo 
pieces. Her great object, however, was to sing as high as possible ; 
and in 1778, as in 1878, the higher she could “rise in the scale” 
the surer she was of having the principal parts allotted to her.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The name of Mdme. Albani will account for the 
interest in the performance of * Elijah,” with which the 
Albert Hall Choral Society opened their ninth season on 
Nov. 6, for nearly all the seats were “booked” in 
advance. Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” is tolerably familiar 
to the Society. Though the voices want freshness and 
brilliancy, the choruses were generally fairly sung. 
Mdme. Albani sang all the most important soprano solos, 
and the scene between the Widow and Elijah, and in the 
air ,‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” she was applauded to the echo, 
as she deserved to be. Herr Henschel was the 
Elijah, Mr. Lloyd sang the tenor music to perfection, and 
Mdme. A. Sterling in the contralto music acquitted 
herself well. Mr. Barnby conducted, and Dr. Stainer 
was at the organ. 

On Nov. 27 the Albert Hall Choral Society gave a 
performance of Haydn's “ Creation,” the principal 
vocalists being Mrs. Osgood and Miss Eléne Webster, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. The band and 
chorus, it is stated, numbered 1000. Organist—Dr. 
Stainer. Mr. Barnby conducted as usual. 

A “Grand Scotch Festival” was announced for St. 
Andrew's Eve, Nov. 29. The principal singers were 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Touzeau, Miss 
Beata Francis, Mdme. Osborne Williams, Malle. 
Shauenburg, and Mdme. Antoinette Sterling; Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Hollins, Mr. H. Winter, and Sig. 
Ghilberti. The Band of the Grenadier Guards, Mr. 
William Carter’s Choir, some Scotch Pipers, &c., were 
among the attractions. Mr. Bending presided at the 
organ. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The concert on Nov. 1 was chiefly notable as having 
in the program a Prelude and Fugue for the orchestra, 
composed by Mr. F. Davenport—an effective high-class 
composition, which was listened to with attention and 
received some applause at the end. At the same con- 
cert Miss Bessie Richards made her first appearance 
here, and played Hiller’s Concerto in F sharp minor in 
excellent style. 

On Nov. 8 Mozart’s symphony in C (No. 6, Breit- 
kopf and Hirtel‘!—a lovely work—was played to per- 
fection, and delighted the audience. lwubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor—a most difficult work for the 
soloist—received an excellent interpretation from 
Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, who displayed no little fire and 
force ; the orchestral part was also admirably given. The 
“ Leonora” Overture, and a Gavotte for stringed 
instruments, by Bazzini, completed the instrumental 
program. Miss Carlotta Flliot made a successful début 
with the ‘Bel Raggio,” of Rossini—a sufficiently 
ambitious essay for a first appearance; and Mr. Lloyd 
sang Schubert's “ Regret,” and a song by Gounod. We 
need hardly add both were sung to perfection. 

The production of Raff's Eighth Symphony was the 
chief event at the concert of Nov. 15. A number of 
amateurs and musicians were no doubt, attracted to the 
Palace to hear the new work: most of these are pleased 
that they have heard it, few, we imagine, will wish to 
hear it again. Of course, the work contains many ideas 
and passages of considerable beauty ; equally of course 
there is no end of skill displayed in the orchestration ; 








but in spite of all there is no interest inspired, nothing 
to rivet the attention or to raise expectation. The 
symphony is much too Jong; it takes fully three- 
quarters of an hour in performance, and half that time 
would be more than suflicient. It has four divisions— 
an allegro, ‘‘ Friihlings Riickkehr ;" another alleyro, 
‘‘In der Walpurgisnacht ;” a Jlarghetto, “ Mit dem 
ersten Blumenstraus ;” and a finale vivace, called 
‘* Wanderlust.” The first movement (‘‘ Spring's Re- 
turn”) has a graceful melody, but it is too diffuse. he 
Walpurgis revels are cleverly scored, and the third 
movement, the ‘‘ First Nosegay,” is the most attractive 
of the four. This, however, proves a poor attraction 
after the two previous movements have been endured. 
The Atheneum says of the effect of the whole work : 
—‘*QOne can tolerate, and even enjoy, a long sermou 
when the preacher has something to say that is worth 
hearing ; but a protracted discourse, full of platitudes 
and repetitions, becomes tiresome in the extreme.” In 
the ‘“* Walpurgisnacht,” the same paper states, the 
composer has introduced a series of progressions whose 
effect is so hideous that he thinks it necessary to caution 
conductors against altering the passage in the presump- 
tion that it is an error of the printer. Raff has 
another treat in store for the music world—Symphony 
No. IX., which is ready. 

The antidotes to Raff were an admirable perfor- 
mance by Madlle. Anna Mehlig of Mendelssohn's 
Concerto in G minor, two pieces by the same lady by 
Rubinstein and Chopin, songs by Mr. Santley, and 
the ballet-music from Gounod's ‘* Polyeucte.”’ 

On Nov. 22 the program included Schumann's 
Rhenish Symphony, the Concert-overture written for 
and performed at the Birmingham Festival by Dr. 
Swinnerton Heap, who held the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music, and Mozart's 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, the pianist being 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 

Miss Kuhe, the daughter of the Brighton professor, 
is announced to play a Pianoforte Concerto on Nov. 29, 
composed by Mr. William Shakespeare. A symphony - 
by Haydn (‘* La Chasse”) is in the program for the 
first time at these concerts. The other pieces are: 
Variations by Brahms on a March by Haydn; Largo, 
for Orchestra, Handel; and Weber's Overture to 
‘* Der Freischutz.” The vocalists are Miss Lilian Bailey 
and Mr. Shakespeare. 








THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


Messrs. Chappell and Co. have published a complete 
account of these concerts from Feb. 14, 1859, to the 
end of the twenty-first season in April, 1879. In that 
time 674 concerts were given, the instrumental works 
being furnished by eighty-one composers. During the 
twenty-one years the Popular Concerts have had but 
one director—Mr. Arthur Chappell, one conductor— 
Sir Julius Benodict, and one annotator of the programs 
—Mr. J. W. Davison. Beethoven is, as would be 
expected, at the head numerically of the composers, 
ninety-one works by him having been given, their 
aggregate collective performances being eight hundred 
and twenty-three. Mendelssohn contributes fifty-four 
compositions, Mozart fifty-three, Bach fifty-three, and 
Haydn and Schumann fifty each. The numbers then 
decline: Schubert has thirty, Spohr twenty-nine, 
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Chopin twenty-three, and Handel fifteen. There are 
few English composers represented, there being but 
two works by Balfe, six by Sterndale Bennett, three 
by G. Macfarren, two by Henry Smart, one by Mellon, 
one by Loder, and one—an organ fugue—by Le Jeune. 
The Director knows well the taste of his audience, and 
the poor figure cut by. English music is creditable 
neither to their patriotism nordiscrimination. Thirteen 
works by Brahms are, frequently performed, though 
Rubinstein has fewer in number they are more 
often given. Raff, Gernsheim, Greig, Kiel, Lachner, 
Reinecke, Rheinberger, Goetz, and Goldmark, are repre- 
sented, and the name of Saint Saens is often in the 
program. 

The ‘Transactions area monument to Mr. Chap- 
pell’s tact and skill—he has created the Institution, 
and drawn and held together an audience. We need 
not stay to discuss whether the music or the 
virtuosi who play it are the greater attraction. 


The first concert of the new season on Nov. 8 com- 
menced with a hitherto unheard quartet in B flat (Op. 
50) by Haydn, played by Mdme. Neruda, Herr Ries, 
Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. Rubinstein’s Sonata 
in D minor, for pianoforte and violoncello, was played 
by Mdlle. Janotha and Signor Piatti. In the second 
part Mdme. Neruda played Vitali’s Chaconne in G 
minor, receiving enthusiastic applause. Beethoven's 
familiar Trio in E flat (Op. 70) brought the concert to 
an end. The vocalist was Miss Lilian Bailey, who 
sang a song by Handel and Weber's “ Und ob dei 
Wilke.” 

At the first Saturday concert of the season Malle. 
Janotha was announced as the pianist, but she failed to 
appear, in consequence of indisposition, and Mr. 
Charles Hallé took her place, selecting as his solo 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Waldstein” Sonata. Mr. Santley sang 
Schubert's ‘‘ Erl Konig” and Siguor Piatti’s song, «« O 
swallow, swallow.” 

The program on Nov. 10 opened with Spohr’s 
Quartet in A, Op. 93. It has but three movements, a 
minuet or scherzo being wanting. The other concerted 
works were Schumann's Trio in D minor, Op. 68, and 
Haydn's Quartet in B flat, Op. 55, No. 8, both works of 
genius. Fraulein Anna Mehlig played Andante con 
Variazioni in F minor, one of six pieces published 
under the title of ‘ Kléinere Stiicke’’ by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. It is an interesting composition, 
remarkably bold and independent in form for Haydn, and 
suggesting in its phraseology something of the manner 
of Beethoven. The vocalist was Mdme. Mary Cum- 
mings who was heard to advantage in airs by Handel, 
Buononcini, and Salvator Rosa. 

Rubinstein’s Sonata in B minor for pianoforte and 
violin, was given at the Saturday concert on Nov. 15. 
It is a very lengthy affair, the four movements occupy- 
ing nearly three-quarters of an hour. It is undoubtedly 
a fine work, but more than one hearing is required to 
appreciate it, and it is not every one who will care to 
hear it a second time. It was well played by Mdme. 
Neruda and Mr. Hallé, though we expect that the 
composer would himself give a different tinge to the 
pianoforte part, if he did not think it absolutely 
essential. There are abundance of difficulties for both 
executants. Two movements of a late quartet by 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven's ‘Adieux” sonata, and 


Sohubert’s Quintet, Op. 114, were the other instru- 





mental items. Miss L. Bailey sang Mozart’s “ Porgi 
amor” and other songs, accompanied by Herr 
Henschel. . 

On the 17th Signor Piatti was indisposed, his place 
being taken by Signor Pezze. Beethoven’s Quartet in 
C, Op. 59, his Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, and Haydn’s 
Pianoforte trio in E were in the program. Mdme. 
Norman Neruda played a Violin Sonata in A by Handel, 
and being encored, substituted Spohr’s ‘ Barcarole.” 
Mr. Charles Halle was the pianist, and Miss Hope Glen 
was the vocalist, singling Haydn’s ‘“ Spirit song,” 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Am Meer,” and Carissimi’s “‘ Vittoria.” 

On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 22, the program 
included Haydn’s String Quartet, in D minor, Op. 41, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, in F, Op. 10, No. 2, for piano- 
forte, Rubinstein’s Quintet, in G minor, for pianoforte, 
two violins, viola, and ’cello, and Brahms’ Liebeslieder- 
walzer, Op. 52, for four hands with voice parts, Mr. 
Charles Hallé and Mr. Zerbini, Mdlles. Friedlander and 
Helene Arnim, MM. Shakespeare and Frank Ward. 

On Nov. 24 the program comprised the following :— 
Brahms’ sextet, in G major, for two violins, two violas, 
and two ’cellos; Weber’s Sonata, in C major, Op. 24, 
pianoforte, Mdlle. Anna Mehlig; F. Davenport’s Three 
Duets, Nos. 5, 2, and 6, for ’cello and pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Anna Mehlig and Signor Piatti; Haydn’s Trio, in D 
major, No. 21, for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. In the 
duets Mr. Davenport shows his partiality for scholastic 
forms, the one in D minor, No. 6, entitled “‘ A melody 
with changes,” showing a clever treatment of theme. 
The second is a dolce e cantabile in E flat—precisely 
suited to the “‘ singing” powers of the violoncello; and 
the No. 5 in B flat is an animated movement, some- 
what in the form of a hunting song, or suggesting the 
music which is usually associated with the chase. 
Mr. Davenport made a very hopeful début as a com- 
poser at St. James’s Hall. Miss Lilian Bailey added 
to the favourable impression she has already produced 
by her admirable delivery of the air ‘“‘ Piangero,” from 
Handel’s ** Giulio Cesare,” Schubert's song ‘‘ Du bist die 
Ruh,” and Mendelssohn's “ Rheinisches Voikslied,” 
(“O Jugend”). Sir Julius Benedict was the accom- 
panist. 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





Mr. John Boosey had a full audience in St. James’s 
Hall on Nov. 19, when he opened his fourteenth 
season. The program contained Ganz’s ‘ Sing, sweet 
bird,” sung by Miss Rose Stuart; Sullivan’s “A 
weary lot” and ‘Thou'rt passing hence,” by Mr. 
Maybrick, and Mr. Santley, the latter contributing 
Gounod’s ‘* Vulcan's Song;” ‘She wore a wreath of 
roses,” by Miss Stuart; ‘Twickenham Ferry,” by 
Miss Mary Davies; Cowen’s ‘‘ Better Land,” by Mdme. 
A. Sterling; and Smart’s “Sailor's Story,” by Miss 
A. Butterworth. In Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Wedding Day” 
Mdme. Sterling was compelled to repeat the last verse, 
and the ‘‘ Midshipmite,” composed and sung by Mr. 
Maybrick, was encored. Mdme. Arabella Goddard was 
again the solo pianist, the London Vocal Union sang 
as usual under Mr. F. Walker, and Mr. Naylor and Mr. 
H. Parker accompanied. Mr. Sims Reeves failed to 
appear through illness, and Mr. Hollins in his place 
sang ‘ Love's Request ” and “ Of all the lovely maids.” 
The second concert took place on Nov. 26, with the 
same artists. 
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CONCERTS. 

Miss Emily Lawrence gave an evening concert at 
the Steinway Hall on November 8. Miss Lawrence 
was assisted by Miss Mary Davies, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Orridge, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Frederick King ; 
Her Majesty’s Harpist, Mr. John Thomas; Miss Jessie 
Percivall, Mr. W. Henry Thomas, and Sir Julius 
Benedict. Miss Lawrence played Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata, Op. 57, in a clear and intelligent manner, 
and with excellent expression: she was much ap- 
plauded. A little more warmth in her demeanour at 
the instrument would have greatly enhanced the 
pleasure of the audience. Miss Lawrence took part in 
a quartet (two pianos) with Sir Julius Benedict, Miss 
Percivall, and Mr. W. H. Thomas—the pieces being a 
movement by Benedict, and a Mazurka by Chopin ; 
and played a solo by Sir Julius, ‘‘ Marche des 
Templiers ;” Mr. John Thomas played with his usual 
success “La Danse des Fees,” by Parish Alvars 
(encored), and arrangements of Welsh Airs. There 
were two vocal trios, and the following songs: 
‘‘ Orpheus with his lute” (A. 8. Sullivan), and ‘ There 
is a green hill far away” (Gounod), capitally sung by 
Miss Jessie Jones; ‘‘ Singing in the rain” (EK. M. 
Lawrence), by Miss Mary Davies (encored) ; “ ‘hou’rt 
like a lovely flower” (Rubinstein), and ‘‘ May Dew” 
(Sterndale Bennett), by the same lady ; ‘“‘ Hybrias the 
Cretan ” (Elliott), by Mr. F. King; Serenade, ‘‘ Good- 
night, fair maid” (J. H. Stark), by Mr. Henry Guy ; 
and “Tis sweet to win a smile” (S. Kemp), and 
‘Slumber Song ” (EK. M. Lawrence), by Miss Orridge. 
There was a crowded room, and the concert gave great 
satisfaction. 

Mr. John Cross gave an evening concert on Nov. 12 in 
the Cavendish Rooms, with the assistance of his advanced 
pupils, besides Mdme. Oliver Clare and Mr. Herbert 
Mayhew. Herr Pollitzer gave his aid as violinist, and 
with Mr. Charles Davieson, pianist, performed a Sonata 
in E flat by Beethoven, as well as a ‘“ Reverie” by 
Vieuxtemps, with a Romance and Polonaise of his own. 
Mr. Davieson also gave a solo by M. Lavignac, entitled 
“La Pentecédte.” Mr. Cross contributed Ascher's 
romance, ‘ Alice, where art thou ?” &c. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 13, the Brixton Choral 
Society performed Handel’s Oratorio, ‘ Jephtha.”’ 
The solo vocalists were Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. J. T. 
Hutchinson, Mr. D. Trevor Roper, Miss Marian Burton, 
and Miss Catherine Penna. The Conductor was Mr. 
William Lemare; and Mr. John Harrison was at 
the organ. This society continues to progress in every 
way satisfactorily. 

There was a crowded and fashionable gathering at 
Willis’s Rooms on November 19 when the morning 
pianoforte recital of Miss Ockleston and Miss Hopekirk 
took place. These young ladies were fellow-students 
at Leipsic, and possess considerable ability. Miss 
Hopekirk played at the Crystal Palace concerts last 
season. On the present occasion she played Schu- 
mann’s * Carneval,’”’ and contrived to sustain the 
interest of the audience throughout. Miss Ockleston 
gave as her solos two ‘* Albumblitter” of her own, and 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato. The young ladies joined 


in four duets (two pianos), ‘ Variations” by Schumann ; 
‘* La bella Griseledis,”” Reinecke ; ‘‘ Il Moto Continuo,” 
Weber; and an arrangement by Ehrlich of Wagner's 
** Walkiirenritt.” 


All their performances were ex- 








ceedingly well received. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang 
Yradier’s ‘‘ Juanita,” and another song not in the 
program ; and Mr. Cummings gave in his usual clever 
style ‘* Kdith’s song—(‘'wo young Lovers),” composed 
by himself, and Purcell’s ‘* Knotting song.” For a 
morning concert the audience were unusually de- 
monstrative. 

Mrs. Weldon’s orchestral choral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on November 22 was but thinly attended, several 
rows of the stalls and the back seats of the balcony 
being unoccupied. Save in two instances, when Sir 
Julius Benedict officiated, Mrs. Weldon conducted the 
whole of the orchestral works, and accompanied the 
solos on the pianoforte, executing her task with ability 
and self-possession. Mrs. Weldon sang the solo 
soprano portion of Gounod’s * Gallia,” quitting the 
conductor's desk and resigning the baton to the leader 
of the band, and resuming her post for the choral 
numbers. She also sang with great taste Benedict's 
song, ‘The Maiden’s Dream,” in which she was 
encored. Miss Elene Webster contributed songs, and 
various instrumental soli were well played. 

A Scotch concert is announced at St. James’s Hall 
on St. Andrew’s Eve, with the following artists :—Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss Ellen Lamb, Miss Agnes Ross, Miss 
Hope Glen, and Mdme. Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
H. Seligmann, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
the Scottish Choral Society, the Highland Pipers. Mr. 
E. R. Terry presides at the organ ; the conductors and 
accompanists are Mr. R. Latter and Mr. Sidney Naylor. 

Miss Josephine Agabeg gave a concert at 74, Lan- 
caster Gate on Nov. 20. The program included 
Mendelssohn's piano concerto in G minor, the orches- 
tral parts played on a second piano by Mr. Ganz. 
Miss Agabeg was also announced to play with Mr. John 
Thomas airs from ‘“ Faust,” with Mr. Léon Castalia 
movement from the ‘‘ Kreutzer’ sonata; and as a solo 
a selection of airs from ‘ La Traviata.” Four of her 
pupils played on two pianos the ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” over- 
ture. Mdme. Edith Wynne was announced to sing the 
‘Ave Maria,” by Bach and Gounod, and Spohr's ‘* Rose 
softly blooming.” 





A BOSTON (U.S.) SERENADE. 


I sing beneath your lattice, love, 
A song of great regard for you ; 
The moon is getting rather high, 
My voice is, too. 
The lakelet in deep shadow lies, 
Where croaking frogs make much ado, 
I think they sing a trifle hoarse ; 
I sing so, too. 
The blossoms on the pumpkin-vine 
Are weeping diamond tears of dew ; 
’Tis warm ; the flowers are wilting fast, 
My collar, too. 


All motionless the cedars stand 
With silent moonbeams slanting through ; 
The very air is drowsy, love, 
And I am, too. 


Oh, could I soar on loving wings, 
And at your window gently woo ! 
But then your lattice you would bolt— 
So I'll bolt, too. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 








MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. ~~ 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianofurte Arrangements. 


SONGS. 
COMPASS. KEY. PRICE 
The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 
The Novice .. se Soprano C to F F 4s, 
Ditto «+ «+ e+ ee Contralto B flattoE flat Eflat 4s. 
The Two Eves .. .. «- Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 


Puff! .. .. «.. .. +. Baritone D to E flat 
An Old Woman’s Dream .. Soprano CtoG 
(Vocal Minuet) 


E flat 4s. 
F minor 4s. 


Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s. 
The Pedlar’s Song .. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 4s. 
(Tyrolienne) 


The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano 


(Serio-Comic Song. Illue- 
trated Title) 


DtoG G 3s. 


Ditto Ditto -» Mez. Sop. CtoF F 3s. 
Dear Old Dad Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s. 
The Lover's Comedy.. 8. T. B. 2s. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs .. .-Arranged by Cuartgs Goprrey 4s. 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘“‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘The 
Novice,” “The First Meeting,” ‘‘ The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” “ Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover’s Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Auprpert 4s. 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pE ViLBac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A.D Liste 3s. 


Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover’s Comedy Trio. Ditto 3s. 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 3s. 
“The Novice” .. .. «. «- «+ Arranged by Guratp 3s. 
Tee lk tm te ke ee Ditto 3s. 


Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. .. «- RENAvuD DE ViLBAc 4s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. Vizentin1 4s. 
Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R.Marriorr 4s. 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 4s. 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Lon Rogues 4s. 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vicror Buor 4é. 


- N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREBT W. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Onpgers In FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orricz, Hicgn-Hotsorn, W.C 
OrrFice FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Street, Hich Hoxizorn, W.C. 


AcEnts For THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furet St., E.C. 





Tae TRADE MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY J. T. HAYES, 17, Henarstra Srrest 
Covent GARDBN. 





DEATHS. 

On the 29th of October, at Elm House, Hoxne, Suffolk, the residence of her 
father, Constaxce Ettey, the beloved wife of Jonn Frepgaick Barner, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, of The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, aged 32. 

On November the 1st, at his residence, 18, Surrey Street, Strand, CHariss 
Lewis Gaunsises, in his seventy-third year. 

On November 17th, at his residence, 113, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, 
JoszerH THomas Coopsr, F.R.A.S., Organist of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
and Christ’s Hospital, aged 60. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.—Pureell’s ‘ Arthur and Emmeline,” or ‘ King Arthur,” was performed 
in 1827 at the English Opera House. Additional music was selected by Mr 
Hawes from other works by Purcell; and orchestral parts were written by 
Mr. Kearns. 1t was well played, J. O. Atkins, Henry Phillips, aud Miss 
Goward (Mrs. Keeley) being in the cast, It had no success. 





The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——~>——- 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, DECEMBER, 1879. 





THE LATE FOUNDLING ORGANIST. 


On several previous occasions we have directed the 
attention of our readers to the Musical Service at the 


Chapel of the Foundling Hospital—excellent in itself, 
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and illustrating a successful striving with difficulties, 
and the achievement of great results with small and 
ill-adapted means. For many years the service has been 
as perfect as it waspossible to make it : the professional 
choir has been almost a solitary instance of harmonious 
working, with strict punctuality, and constant and con- 
scientious attention to duty ; and the young children— 
whose career is necessarily short, and who are con- 
stantly changing—have found their greatest enjoyment in 
the preparation for and taking their part in the weekly 
service of song. The music has long been quoted on the 
Continent and in America as the greatest success of the 
kind ; and has won the admiration of the most distin- 
guished artists here. Much had certainly been effected, 
and all had been done by the gentleman who had filled 
the post of organist and choirmaster for nearly thirty- 
three years, and had personally taught the children 
during the greater part of that time. It was a respon- 
sible post, and the instruction of the children, and their 
rehearsal of the music, involved anxious care as well as 
hard work. 

But the new organist had early graduated in hard 
work, and when he—a boy whose voice had just 
broken—undertook the duty, he was as well qualified in 
that respect as in musical acquirements and in the 
power of maintaining his position. He had been 
sought out by the Foundling Committee, who wished to 
place the whole conduct of the Service in his hands ; 
he was to be responsible for everything. The appoint- 
ment was made, he was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and all his suggestions were attended to. And for 
some thirty years Mr. Willing did his duty, earning 
golden opinions out of doors, but getting no official 
recognition beyond the negative one of being left alone. 

Of late years indeed he had not that satisfaction. 
No specific fault was alleged, but the Committee took 
to enclosing on dits to their organist through the Secre- 
tary. ‘‘ Somebody” thought the organ was too loud, or 
too low; there was too much Handel, or not enough ; 
Mozart was objected to, and Spohr, and Gounod, and 
Greene, and Wesley, &c.; and probably in time every 
composer would have had his turn. Sir John Goss’s Te 
Deum was all very well, but ‘‘ somebody ” didn’t like the 
“Day by day;” couldn't Mr. Willing leave it out ? 
Such objections answered themselves, and obtained the 
attention from Mr. Willing they ought to have received 
from the Committee—and no more. As the communi- 
cations seemed likely to become part of the routine, 
Mr. Willing, receiving another on his return from his 
annual holiday, wrote a letter objecting to the annoy- 
ance, giving the Committee to understand that he had 
neither expected nor deserved such treatment—that he 
was there to teach music—not to be taught; to conduct 
the service—not to be directed ; that if he obtained from 
them no praise, he deprecated systematic annoyance. 

From this point our story runs rapidly to a conclusion. 
The remonstrance had given offence: the Committee 
could hardly fail to see that it impugned at once 





their wisdom and their justice. They demanded an 
unconditional withdrawal of the letter. Mr. Willing 
disavowed any intentional discourtesy, but declined to 
retract what he had written. With his acknowledg- 
ment of a second letter requiring withdrawal he sent 
in his resignation, and a request to be relieved of his 
duties at once. The acceptance of the resignation came 
in due course, with a cheque to date (the previous Sun- 
day) for salary due. And so ended the thirty-three 
years’ connexion—so terminated the labour of an artist's 
life as regarded that institution. 

Mr. Willing, we are sure, feels no grievance in 
resigning his connexion with the Foundling Hospital. 
Ag circumstances are he is better away. He had given 
his all, and had no more to offer: to him in future the * 
Hospital gates would bear Dante’s motto. The separa- 
tion from the children—whose affections he gained at 
the outset and retained to the last—is probably his sole 
regret. To them and to the institution he did his duty; 
he leaves both,—constrained by the higher duty to him- 
self and to his profession. 





“ROTTEN SOCIETIES,” 


One of Israel's prophets has spoken to the working 
musical world on its duties and aims, and has freely 
discussed our institutions, directors, and others who 
are before the public. Amidst much that is mere 
‘‘ tail-lashing,” attention is specially called to certain 
societies which have become “ rotten.”” The allusion is 
doubtless to our two best and oldest societies—both at 
present unapproached—both apparently little likely to 
be excelled. But the real fault is not that they are 
rotten, but that they are not rotten enough,—that they 
hold together,—and,—well, they keep other folks in the 
background. It may seem a favourable opportunity to 
help one on the facilis descensus, seeing it is shortly 
about to be turned out of doors, and may have— 


** To seek a shelter in a humbler shed.” 


And so we are to believe that this society is very 
rotten—all through its own short-comings—it has 10 
Art feeling—gives eight concerts a year, and fills them 
up with Handel, and Haydn, and Mendelssohn, and 
Spohr, and Mozart. and (horribile dictu) Rossini, and— 
Costa. And it looks coldly on “The Light of the 
World ”’ and ‘‘ John the Baptist,” which are said to be 
successes, and in opposition to all art views, declines to 
perform any of the innumerable meritorious works which 
are not successes. Native talent is but rarely repre- 
sented in the Sacred Harmonic Society ; the commercial 
element therein, which looks to public support as a 
means of making both ends meet, being the only pos- 
sible excuse. 

With all respect to the Censor, however, this would 
seem to be a sufficient excuse: if the Society depends 
on the public for its very existence, it must somehow or 
other attract their support. It bas neither time nor 
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means to educate a public to enjoy the inane produc- 
tions of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, or the crude and 
forbidding novelties which are produced in such num- 
ber on the Continent. Worse than this, there are but 
few works by the greatest composers that draw a 
remunerative audience; and the greatest successes 
leave small margin against deficit in other cases. If 
the subseribers are pleased, speculation may be left to 
others. Such a Society may be credited with knowing 
what is good and likely to succeed, without performing 
a work merely for the sake of condemnation by the 
critics. The bringing out of a new oratorio is no light 
affair, either as regards cost or trouble, but the Society 
would be only too glad to produce a work which gave 
the very faintest hope of rivalling “St. Paul” or 
« Blijah.” 

The Philharmonic Society is objected to on much 
the same grounds as the other. No enterprise—no 
novelty—no attempt to further Art. But here again, 
the subscribers—those who furnish the ways and means 
—have a claim to be heard. They want to hear at the 
‘eight concerts a year’ something of Beethoven, and 
Mozart, and Weber, and Spohr, and not to be regaled 
exclusively on Brahms, and Raff, and Briich, and 
others equally ugly but less talented. They are quite 
willing to listen to productions of home growth, if of 
striking excellence; and they have not been without 
opportunity of doing so. It is probable, too, that such 
opportunity will recur more frequently than hitherto. 
There is not the same difficulty in varying the programs 
as exists in the other case. 

The two societies will not suffer by the imputation 
of the ‘largest circulation in the world.” ‘Their 
‘‘rottenness”” is as much valaed as the ripe perfection 
to which some other bodies may possibly attain after 
many years of struggle and tribulation. If they always 
keep their present position, they will be entitled to 
the affection and gratitude of their supporters, and will 
continue to be an aid and an example to others who 
may follow in their steps. These two societies cannot 
become speculators. They have not been endowed by 
Class A, B, and C Shareholders, and Preference ditto, 
and Debenture holders, &., &c., so that they are sure 
to be kept going; and they cannot abandon their 
position and give risky concerts on the neck-or-nothing 
principle. Counsel and criticism will do good to both ; 
but they should be treated fairly, and allotted a small 
portion of the praise which is profusely lavished on 
their rivals or opponents. They are neither rotten 
nor rotting; but their position is altogether changed 
from what it was formerly. There is no monopoly, 
now, in Music; and the traditions and standing of 
these old societies give very little, if any, advantage in 
their contest with modern art-rivals, and sharp com- 
mercial speculators. They have a special claim, 
therefore, to fair treatment, and with this they will be 
enabled both to maintain their position and increase 
their efficiency. 








NOTES. 








The American rivalry of entrepreneurs of Italian Operas is not 
likely to benefit art or the managers. There is not sufficient 
vocal talent to form efficient companies, and the absence of Mdme. 
Gerster has proved injurious to the Mapleson speculation, and 
occasioned a telegram demand for Mdme. Marimon. 





The violoncellist, Demuncke, recently married to Carlotta Patti, 
made his début at the Musical Union some few seasons ago. 


The stern republican senator Victor Schelcher, editor of the 
Life of Handel, has quitted his London residence, Cedar House, 
Chelsea, to attend the assembly in Paris. His collection of engrav- 
ings amounts to more than eight thousand specimens of different 
engravers ; . and his library of bound volumes, including full scores 
of sacred and secular, ancient and modern composers, exceeds 
twelve thousand in number. The venerable senator and patriot, 
and the liberator of slavery in the French West Indian Islands, 
enjoys good health. On the day previous to his departure for 
Paris, he breakfasted with the French Ambassador, and, accom- 
panied by Professor Ella, partook of a farewell dinner with Ad- 
miral Lord Clarence Paget and family. 


The biographical notices of the late Mr. Gruneisen are in error, 
stating that he succeeded Campbell Clark, instead of H. Fothergill 
Chorley, as the musical critic of the Atheneum. The pre- 
decessor of Chorley was Professor Ella, in 1830. 





Marsick, the Belgian violinist, who made his début at the 
Musical Union in 1877, has lately played at the Vienna 
Philharmonic Concerts with great success. 





The Executive Committee of the Bristol Musical Festival 
Society state that after payment of all expenses incurred for the 
past three years, as well as those for the third festival, held in 
October, thereis a surplus of £402 7s. 2d. The sum of £207 19s. 6d. 
was collected after the morning performances during the fes- 
tival on behalf of the Bristol Royal Infirmary and the Bristol 
General Hospital. The committee decided to add a further sum 
of £292 us. 6d. to these collections from the surplus of receipts 
over expenditnre; so that, after paying £250 to the Infirmary and 
£250 to the H>spital, there remains a balance in the hands of the 
treasurer of £110 6s. 8d. to meet the exigencies of the society. 





The obituary of this years contains the name of a remarkably 
fine pianist, Mdme. Auspitz-Kolar. This lady made her dé/ut at 
the Musical Union some years ago, aud finally settled in Vienna, 
married to Dr. Auspitz. 





Leopold Auer, the Court violinist at St. Petersburg, hopes to be 
in London the next season. 





We are glad to hear that the veteran founder of the Musical 
Union is in excellent health, though deprived of sight of the left 
eye. On the 19th inst. he will attain the age of seventy-seven. 





The library of the late Mr. Gruneisen, consisting principally 
of modern musical literature, will be announced shortly for sale. 
His correspondence consists of a vast number of valuable auto- 
graphs of eminent political and musical men. It is a pity that 
so many of our private musical libraries are broken up and 
sold. It would be a great boon to musical students at the Royal 
Academy or the Albert Hall Academy if some generous bene- 
factor would purchase the above library and present it to either 
Institution. 
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The following paragraph appears in Dexter Smith’s Musical 
Record under the head of ‘ Society Artists ”":—‘t A feature in 
London society is the employment of paid amateur performer’ 
at private entertainments. ‘You go to one house,’ says a 
monthly magazine, ‘and listen to a young man pleasantly 
warbling at the pianoforte to a hushed erowd, and your hostes§ 
tells you in a whisper that he is very much in request, and that she 
pays him ten guineas for his three songs. The next evening 
you are at dinner, and there, opposite you, is the young man 
whom, in the simplicity of your heart, you regarded as an 
ordinary professional vocalist, and you find that he is an officer 
retired from service, and the nephew of a bishop. At a third 
house you meet a medisval designer; at a fourth, a comic enter- 
tainer ; at a fifth, a reader; at a sixth, an amateur actor; and so 
on—all young men of the most irreproachable connections, all 
‘in society,” and all of whom receive payment in solid cash for 
their services.’” Ifthe ‘*‘ Record” or the ‘‘ monthly magazine ” 
will furnish particulars as to when, where, and how, such 
engagements are to be obtained, our amateur world will be greatly 
obliged. 

Miss Helen Kenway has issued her annual report of ‘‘ The 
Orphan School and Benevolent Fund for Musicians.” The 
report contains an account of good work effected with very little 
means ; but though there is progress, it is but very slow. Miss 
Kenway appeals for a contribution of five shillings annually from 
every musician, to place the Institution ona satisfactory basis. 
Subscriptions should be forwarded to Miss Helen Kenway, South 
Hill House, South Lyncombe, Bath, of whom any desired 
information may be obtained. 


The case of Henry Ramsay shows the facility with which 
pianos fraudulently obtained may be disposed of through 
the agency of auction rooms, the original owners being 
entirely defrauded of payment. Ramsay’s mode of pro- 
cedure was to visit a manufacturer or dealer in pianofortes, 
representing that he lived at some particular address, 
and requesting to be furnished with a pianoforte on the 
usual] terms of hire or ultimute purchase, giving at the same time 
a reference which turned out ultimately to be fraudulent. To 
show a sort of bona fides, he undertook at once to pay a sum of 
money in advance for the hire of the instrument. No sooner, 
however, had he got it to the place indicated than it was 
immediately removed to an auction room and sold. In the course 
of the case some remarks were made upon the impropriety of 
auctioneers undertaking the sale of new instruments at the 
amount accepted by the prisoner. 


Mr. John Francis Barnett has been commissioned by the com- 
mittee of the L eeds Musical Festival tv write a cantata for the 
meeting to be held next year. Longfellow’s poem, ‘* The Building 
of the Ship,” is to furm the subject. 


According to the Ménestrel, the receipts of the performance in 
the Trocadéro, at which Mdme. Adelina Patti sang for the benefit 
of the “« Association des Artistes Dramatiques,” amounted to no 
less than £2800. 


A final meeting of the Executive Committee for the Here- 
ford Musical Festival has been held, and the statement of accounts 
published. The statement shows that there is a surplus balance 
in hand, after the payment of all claims, of £80 19s. 9d., and this 
will be carried forward to form the nucleus of the guarantee fund 
of the Festival of 1882. The offertories after oratorios and the 
donations given in aid of the clerical charities of the three dioceses 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester amounted to the respect- 
able total of £971 6s. 1d., or £328 45s. 4jd. each diocese, and 
these amounts have been remitted to the respective treasurers. 





The committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts 
to consider the subject of musical examinations, have drawn up 
a report stating that they had agreed upon suggesting a scheme 
for establishing local music schools, to be connected with public 
elementary schools and with some central college for the highest 
instruction in music. The Committee recommended that the 
report to be sent to her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, the Education Department, and others interested in 
music, in view of considering the suggestions and opinions 
expressed for promoting the national cultivation of music. The 
report is under the consideration of the Society. 

In consequence of the illness of Mdlle. Janotha, her pianoforte 
recital is postponed until December 3rd. 

Mr. Walter C. Macfarren has just completed a new Symphony 
for Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival. 

A German paper gives the following interesting particulars of 
the cost of building some of the leading Continental theatres. The 
Stadt Theatre, at Leipsic, built in 1868, cost altogether £83,822, 
The Court Theatre, at Dresden, which was burnt down and which 
was built between 1838 and 1841, cost £61,194; and the present 
theatre, which took from 1871 to 1878 to build, cost £215,000. The 
Théatre du Chatelet, in Paris, built between 1860 and 1862, cost 
£137,500. The Comic Opera House, in Vienna, built between 1872 
and 1874, cost £83,700. The Théftre Lyrique, in Paris, built 
betweeu 1860 and 1862, cost £89,912. The Imperial Opera House, 
in Vienna, which took from 1861 to 1868 to build, cost altogether 
£540,000. Finally, the Grand Opéra, in Paris, the building of 
which occupied from 1861 to 1875, cost £1,600,000. 

The youthful violinist Maurice Dengremont, it is said, will 
return to England in May next, and after the London season will 
visit the United States. 

The Gounod Festival organised at Antwerp by the Société Royale 
d’ Harmonie and the Société de Musique, in honour of the composer 
of ‘* Faust,” took place on his saint's day, Nov. 4, he hiinself, after 
directing the rehearsals, officiating asconductor. The Mass of the 
Sacred Heart produced a deep impression, and fragments from 
‘*Sayho” were, in their way, equally effective. The principal 
vocalists were Mdlle. Bermans, Mdme. Schnitzler-Selb, and M. 
Duchesne. An address, signed by all who had taken part in the 
festival, enclosed ina casket bearing the arms of Antwerp, was, 
together with his portrait—painted by M.Churles Verbat—pre- 
sented to the honuured guest. 

The following incident is said to have led to Herr Hans von 
Bilow sending in his resignation as Capellmeister at the Hanover 
Theatre Royal. ‘‘ Lohengrin” was being performed with Herr 
Schott as the Knight of the Swan, when suddenly Herr von Biilow, 
laying down his conducting-stick, stuck his fingers in his ears, as 
though not to hear the singer. The reader may easily conceive 
the hilarity excited in the orchestra and umorg the audience 
by this strange conduct. Herr Schott naturally refused to 
sing any more with Herr von bilow as conductor, and the latter, 
indignant that the management would not declare him justitied 
in his conduct, tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 


On Nov. 4, the ‘anniversary of Mendelssohn's death, the annual 
committee meeting of the Mendelssohn Scholarships Foundation 
was held as usual in the rooms at Great Marlborough Street. 


Mrs. Charles Dickens, the widow of Charles Dickens, died on 
the morning of Nov. 22 at her residence, 70, Gloucester-crescent, 
Regent’s Park, after a lingering illness of eighteen months. She 
was the daughter of Mr. George Hogarth, and was married on the 
2nd April, 1836. The funeral took place on Nov. 26, at Highgate 
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Cemetery. The hour being unusually early, with a bitter cold wind 
blowing and snow descending, few strangers were present at the 
ceremony, which was altogether of a private character. In aceord- 
ance we believe with the wishes of the deceased lady, the arrange- 
ments were of the simplest kind. There were neither mourning 
coaches nor plumes nor pall; but the polished oak coffin was piled 
with flowers. The mourners in the carriages which followed from 
the residence of the deceased in Gloucester Crescent were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fielding Dickens, 
Miss Dickens, Miss Hogarth, Mr. and Mrs. Perugini, Mr. William 
Hogarth, Mr. W. H. Wills, Mr. and Mrs. Dutton Cook, Mr. Philp, 
Dr. Fuller, and Mr. Richardson (solicitor), Mr. Frederick Evans 
was also present. After the usual service the coffin was deposited 
in the grave in which Mr. Dickens’s infant child Dora was buried 
many years ago, and which had not been reopened since. It lies 
on the slope of the hill, under the shadow of the church—one of 
the most retired and beautiful spots in the extensive grounds of 
the cemetery. 





M. A. Lassalle has published the following as the expenditure 
and receipts at the Grand Opera, Paris, in 1777 and, just one 
century later, in 1877 :— 








EXPENDITURE :— 1777. 1877. 
Singers .. ss os -. £3.200 £32,099 
Chorus 1,304 6,729 
Dancers .. os 2,112 9,216 
Corps de ballet .. 2,652 4,417 
Orchestra ee on 2,539 11,180 
Authors .. oe ws ea 160 7,814 
Droit des Pauvres ea és 2,880 11,000 
Copyists .. ae os ne 108 a 709 
Lighting .. = acl ae 576 ee 12,249 
Police on os “ ae 400 1,715 
Bals masqués .. ee “a 480 8,408 

£16,411 £105,536 

Receipts :— 

Annual subscriptions .. 5,200 48,881 
Nightly receipts. . 10,800 74,442 
Bals masqués 2,000 13,223 

£18,000 £132,546 





The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph writes that the 
Municipality of Vienna has resolvedto take into public care the 
tombs of the great musicians who repose outside the city walls. 
Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck are among the 
glorious names read by the wanderer through the cemeteries of 
Vienna, and not a few visitors have been pained to observe 
the neglected aspect of some of them. It is not long since 
sacrilegious hands defaced the memorial erected to Mozart by the 
town, now repentant, which permitted him to be buried in the 
common fosse; and two or three years ago the tomb of Schubert 
at Wiihring, was fast falling into a ruinous state, while to none of 
these illustrious graves did more than a few enthusiastic visitors 
bring the simple offering of a wreath. It is satisfactory to know 
that Vienna will henceforth guard the monuments of the masters 
who in life did her so much honour. 


The Théatre Taitbout has been re-named the Nouveau Lyrique, 
and the house has been entirely re-decorated, and made one of 
the pleasantest theatres in Paris. The manager is M. Léon 
Vasseur, the composer of ‘‘ La Timbale d’Argent ; but the house 
will not be devoted exclusively to opéra bouffe. M. Vasseur 
has brought out a two-act opera of Gounod, entitled “ La 
Colombe,” originally written for Baden-Baden, and never yet 
played in Paris. The story is simple, but M. Gounod has 
fitted to it melodies of great beauty. The entr’acte isa gem, and 
the vocal music is quite worthy of its author. The Nouveau 
Lyrique bids fair to hold a high pusition among Paris theatres. 





The Paris Conservatoire concerts commence on November 30. 





Macedon and Monmouth each had a river—and were fortunate 
in possessing such a bond of sympathy.. Our contemporary ‘+ Le 
Menestrel” has contrived to unite after somewhat similar fashion 
Mignon and Mendelssohn, and acquaints the reader Apropos of 
the ‘ Elijah” at Albert Hall, that there can be no more concerts 
in England without an extract from ‘* Mignon.” We reprint the 
‘* Menestrel’s” paragraph, which is brimming with rare informa- 
tion :—‘ L’Elie de Mendelssohn vient d’étre exécuté en grande 
pompe 4 Albert Hall : 500 choristes, 200 symphonistes dirigés par le 
jeune conductor Barnly, le maestro favori du due d’Edimbourg. 
Comme soliste le ténor Lloyd, le baryton Henschel, pour contralto 
M™* Styrling, et comme soprano... 1l'Albani, qui faisait sa 
rentrée 4 Londres devant 8000 auditeurs! Aprés son air si 
dramatique de la 2e partie, enthousiasme unanime. Voix et 
accent des plus pénétrants. Une véritable grande artiste. Mme 
Albani s’était d’abord essayée aux Festivals d’Hereford et de 
Bristol, ot, — chosé curieuse et qui prouve l’immense succés de 
la Mignon d’Ambroise Thomas en Angleterre, — M™¢ Trebelli 
a chanté la gavotte-entr’acte (bissée) et M"¢ Thursby la brillante 
polonaise de Philine. Plus de concerts de l'autre cété de la 
Manche sans une page de Mignon.” It is pleasant to hear that 
young Barnly the conductor is the favourite maestro of the Duke 
of Edinburgh—(What has become of A. S. ?)—that Lloyd and 
Henschel and Styrling sang, and that the Albani reappeared 
before an audience of Eight-thousand—how the success of the last- 
named at Bristol and Hereford was a curious affair, and proved 
the immense success that M. Thomas’s ‘“* Mignon” has achieved 
in England. We may expect a series of Mendelssohn-Thomas 
concerts with Albani-Thursby-Styrling-Trebelli-Lloyd-Henschel 
executants, the program entirely Elijah-Mignon, under the baton 


of young Barnly. A bad prospect for the Richter-Wagner specu- 
lation. 





Figaro says that the Committee of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival will be interested to learn that Herr Max Bruch's “‘ The 
Lay of the Bell,” which they preferred to any work by an English 
composer, was performed at the fifth Gewandhaus concert at 
Leipsic without success. The first part was listened to with 
apathy, while during the second the public gradually escaped from 
the hall. Some of the papers attribute its failure to ‘the length 
of the work and the fatigue which prevented even the best 
disposed auditors waiting till the end.” We all know of many 
works equally long, and of which even the least disposed auditors 
are willing to hear every note. At Leipsic the solos were rendered 
by Mesdames Otto Alvesleben and Hohenschild, Dr. Gunz, and 
Herr Staudigl. 





The Schumann Monument at Bonn, the work of Professer Don- 
dorf, and a worthy pendant to his Freiligrath Monument at Cann-_ 
stadt and his Cornelius Monument at Diisseldorf, has arrived from 
Carrara, but will not be erected till next year in the cemetery 
where the remains of the deceased composer are laid. It is en- 
tirely of white marble, about four metres in height and two in 
breadth. 


The damage done by the gas to Baudry’s magnificent frescoes 
in the foyer of the Paris Opera-house has induced the Governmen 
to authorise M. Garnier to make the experiment of lighting this 
part of the building by electricity, as, not only by this means 
would the frescoes be shown off to the best advantage and pre- 
served from further deterioration, but the architectural riches of 
this splendid hall would be brought out into more prominent 
relief. It was with a view to testing which of the two rival 
electric lights, Jablochkoff’s or Werdermann's, was the most 
applicable for this purpose that a competition between them has 
just taken place in the foyer of the Opera, in the presence of 
M. Garnier, M. Vaucorbeil, M. Baudry; M. Spuller, the well- 
known Duputy; M. Heredia, the President of the Paris Municipal 
Council; and a select party of invited spectators. 
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The Festival of the London Church Chvir Association took 
place at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday evening, Nov. 6. Mr. 
J. B. Murray conducted, and W. 8S. Hoyte was at the organ. The 
music was specially composed for the occasion by Messrs. B. 
Tours, H. Gadsby, Blockley, Lissant, Bird, and Casson. 





Theatrical managers in England must at times have envied the 
comfortable subventions which the State allows to their French 
confréres. But there is another side to the question which may 
reconcile them to their lot. The Officiel has published a decree 
inflicting a fine of two thousand francs on M. Duquesnel, the 
manager of the Odéon, and taking his privilege away from him, 
on the ground that he has ‘altered the character and object of 
the theatre and ceased to merit the confidence of the superior 
Administration.” 


—_—— 


At the general meeting of the Philharmonic Society the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected members :—Prof. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. Chas. Hallé, and Mr. John Hullah, LL.D. ; and as Associates, 
Mr. Humphrie G. Stark, Mus. Bac., Mr. G. Higgs, Mus. Bac., 
Mr. Walter Fitton, Mr. G. W. Hammond, Mr. Arthur G. Thomas, 
Miss Clinton, and Miss M’Murdie. The eight concerts of the 
society will begin on the following dates:—Thursdays: Feb. 5 ; 
19; March 4, 18. Wednesdays: April 28; May 19; June 9; 
June 39. 





MR. ENGERT’S SOUND IMPROVEMENTS. 





The first public exhibition of Mr. Engert’s apparatus 
took place on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 15, at the 
Steinway Hall, where Mr. Joseph ‘Williams of berners 
Street had arranged a charming little matinée d'invita- 
tion, consisting of works of his own composition, in- 
terpreted, by Miss Mary Davies, Signor Foli, four 
members of the talented Brousil family, Mr. T. Frood, 
and Mr. Williams himself. There was a goodly atten- 
dance, including many variously connected with music, 
and interested in any novelty tending to improve or 
develope the art. Our readers are aware that Mr. 
Engert’s invention consists in the uniting of suspended 
steel plates of various superficies and thickness to 
increase resonance, and to diffuse the intensified sound 
equally throughout a room, preventing at the same time 
any offensive reverberation or ‘‘ echo.” He claims— 
and we think justly—to have mastered the principle : its 
extended application will probably depend for some 
time on the results of experiments on the acoustic 
needs or defects of the different buildings in which it 
may be utilised. 

On the present occasion some fourteen sets of plates 
were suspended, mostly at the back of the platform. 
These were placed behind wooden screens, which ad- 
mitted of being opened or shut like the swell box of an 
organ, thus modifying the direct action on the plates 
of the sounds produced by instruments or voice. 
When the performance commenced the room was 
barely half-filled ; before the conclusion it was crowded 
—a fact to be borne in mind in estimating the effect 
produced. In the opening piece—a movement from Trio 
No. 8 for piano, violin, and ‘cello—the tone of the 
instruments seemed marvellously round and clear, 
possessing unusual sonority both singly and in ensemble ; 








the same remark would apply to all the instrumental 
music. The charming artistic singing of Miss Mary 
Davies, too, had, or seemed to have, more than its 
usual effect, and even the voice of Signor Foli seemed 
to acquire a fuller and richer tone. The string 
quartet seemed to us to gain more power at the same 
time that delicacies of expression and breadth of 
phrasing appeared more facile and engaging. What- 
ever the cause, there was none of the dreary drowsiness. 
we often find at a musical matinée; and instead of 
appearing bored, the audience were lively and expec- 
tant—a fact equally gratifying to the composer, the 
executants, and the propounder of a new application of 
acoustic science. 

The selection of music was both good and interest- 
ing; and care had been taken no doubt to avoid any- 
thing like ugliness however “ learned ;” no wonder, 
therefore, the audience were pleased. But when we 
consider that their pleasure was sustained for two 
hours on the works of a single musician, and he an 
Englishman, it is impossible to deny some potent in- 
fluence to Mr. Eckert’s improvements. As the op- 
portunity was wanting of direct contrast of the music 
alone with the music plus Mr. Eckert's plates, the 
opinion given above must be rather that of impression 
than of fact. But we may state that we were present 
exactly a week before at Miss Lawrence's recital, on 
which occasion the music was of somewhat similar 
character, aud Miss Mary Davies also sang: and we 
believe that the effect of pianoforte and voice was 
greatly and unmistakably enhanced by the presence 
of the steel plates. We may state also that the sound 
seemed equally full and clear in various parts of the 
room, and that a staccato pianissimo on the pianoforte 
was heard as delicately and distinctly near the back of 
the hall as if we had been close to the instrument. 

On this occasion the plates were all on the artists’ 
platform. It is probable, however, that their use in 
large concert-rooms will be more telling when they 
are placed in various parts of the auditorium ; that the 
sound-waves may be sustained and strengthened after 
the first impact of their production. A very few ex- 
periments may suffice to determine their best location : 
and if at first the improvement may not appear extra- 
ordinary, experience cannot fail to achieve an increas- 
ing result. The application of the invention is still in 
its infancy ; and it is impossible to place any limit to 
the development of the discovery which Mr. Engert has. 
now introduced to the public. 

In justice to the executants of the music we must state 
that they all did their best, and that applause and 
encores were the rule. The scientific and curious portiom 
of the audience were enabled to examine the detail of 
Mr. Eckert’s apparatus, and that gentleman kindly 
answered all questions, and gave the information 
desired. It would have been better, we think, that a 
few words from the inventor should have prefaced the 
proceedings. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The mutilation of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots” is now 
accepted at every performance, and the production of 
the opera on Nov. 1, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with 
Madame Pappenheim as Valentina, Madame Trebelli as 
Urbano, Mdile. Itma di Murska as Margherita di Valois, 
and Signor Fancelli as Raoul, promised to be unusually 
interesting. Unfortunately, the Hungarian soprano 
was suffering from indisposition, the réle of Margherita 
accordingly being undertaken at a short notice by Mdlle. 
Lido, a young soprano who has not hitherto obtained 
an opportunity of appearing in leading parts. Malle. 
Lido, though suffering from nervousness, acquitted 
herself in a manner which augurs well for her future 
position on the operatic stage; her singing and acting 
under the circumstances were highly creditable. Signor 
Fancelli sang well, and Madame Pappenheim repeated 
with success one of her best assumptions. Signor Rota 
was St. Bris, and Mr. Carleton Di Nevers, Signor Pinto 
undertaking the character of Marcello. 

On Nov. 4 ‘ Itigoletto” was played, with Mdme. 
Ilma di Murska as (Gilda, a part in which she pro- 
duces considerable effect. Her intensity in the latter 
portions of the opera evoked enthusiastic applause. 
On Nov. 6 “ Robert le Diable,” was given, and evidently 
great pains had been taken to ensure a creditable 
performance. The attempt, moreover, was a success, 
as was testified by the applause liberally bestowed by 
a crowded audience. Mdme. Marie Roze showed great 
appreciation of the character of Alice, her acting was 
natural and appropriate, and she acquitted herself well 
in the music, the two popular songs being greatly 
applauded. Mdme. Ilma di Murska took the part of 
Isabella—one which well suits her—and revelled in the 
opportunites supplied by its bravura music. Her chief 
success, however, was in the “‘ Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
her rendering of which was forcible and pathetic. 
The audience were roused to enthusiasm. Signor 
Fancelli, as Roberto, sang his best, and Signor Tecchi 
played Rambaldo well, and sang the music with good 
effect. Signor Foli’s assumption of Bertramo is perhaps 
the best now upon our stage: he is a master both of 
the music and the business of the mysterious character, 
and much of the success was due to the Bertramo. The 
minor parts were in safe hands; the ballet was 
effective, thanks especially to Mdlle. Palladino; and 
the orchestra, under Signor Li Calsi, showed consider- 
able improvement. On Nov.7 the ‘“* Nozze di Figaro” 
was given, with Mdmes. Minnie Hauk, Pappenheim, 
and Crosmond, Signori Rota and Pantaleoni. The 
last-named played Figaro tor the first time here, and 
succeeded generally, though the comic portions were a 
little exaggerated. ‘‘ Faust” was given at the morning 
performance on the 8th, with Mdlle, Hauk as Mar- 
gherita, and Mdme. Pisani as Siebel, in place of Mdme. 
Trebelli—a change not entirely satisfactory. In the 
evening ‘‘ Aida” was given, Signor Fancelli sustaining 
the part of Radames for the first time. 

There was a good performance of ‘ Carmen” on 
Nov. 10, Mr. Carleton replacing Signor Pantaleoni as 
the Toreador. On the 11th Mdme. Pappenheim played 
Leonora in the ‘ Trovatore,” and on the 12th Mdme. 
Marie Roze played Mignon for the first time this season. 
Signor Rota was the Lotario, and Signor Frapolli 
Guglielmo, both new assumptions. On the following 
evening there was a performance of ‘ Don Giovanni,” 








the chief and novel feature in which was the intro- 
duction of a troupe of ‘‘Spanish Dancers” in the 
Ball-room scene. These folks are clever, but their ap- 
pearance in the opera can hardly be viewed as asuccess : 
with respect to the music the ‘‘ double charm ” often 
attached to contrast was certainly not attained. The 
dancers number twelve, four men and eight ladies, in 
addition to Senorita Fuensanta, who commands the 
troupe. They wear the conventionally Spanish cos- 
tume of the stage. They were warmly applauded, and 
will probably prove a permanent attraction, but it 
would be wiser to introduce them between the acts 
than to make them as it were a part of the opera. 
Of the performance of ‘* Don (iovanni,”’ we may add 
that Mdme. Marie Roze, although inferior in physique 
to some who have made Donna Anna the greatest 
part in the opera, yet her earnest realization of the 
part, coupled with her natural gifts and her acquire- 
ments, gave a satisfactory and impressive version of 
the character. The Elvira of Mdlle. Lido was perhaps 
as good as the average: it is a neglected part. Mdme. 
Trebelli's Zerlina was perfect—if not exactly the com- 
poser’s Zerlina, it is one of paralled excellence. Signor 
Susini’s Leporello occasionally raises a laugh at the 
expense of good taste. 

Mdme. Pappenheim has in her turn essayed the 
title-part in Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” and has displayed therein 
her conscientious earnestness and her striving after 
the highest models. To a certain extent she succeeded, 
and we believe that, with her energy, every performance 
is likely to excel the preceding. 

On the 20th “ Faust” was given, with Mdme. Marie 
Roze as Muargherite,—a part she played last year in 
the after-season performances—and in which she 
made her début in this country some years back. 
Her performance was fully appreciated and warmly 
applauded. 

Many thanks are due for the production of Weber's 
‘* Oberon” on Nov. 21, albeit the performance was not 
by any means all that could be wished. But it is 
something to have a chance of hearing the opera at 
all, and the orchestral portions—which are sure to be 
well rendered—are sufficient to compensate for minor 
shortcomings. Mr. Planché’s fairy libretto does not 
well admit of extension to opera purposes; there is 
little interest inspired in the story. But the brilliant 
music more than atones for this—and an average 
rendering will delight the musician as well as the, 
public. Plenty of time was accorded to the preparation 
of the opera, and more than one disappointment ensued 
before it was brought out. At the last moment Signor 
Frapolli, who was announced to sustain the part of 
the Fairy King, was unable to appear, his place being 
occupied by Signor Carrion; Signor Fancelli was a 
fair Sir Huon, singing his music with energy and 
power; Mdme. Eugenie Pappenheim was an admirable 
Rezia ; Mdme. Trebelli satisfied all demands as Fatima ; 
Signor Pantaleoni once more proved his versatile 
ability in the part of Scherasmin ; and smaller charac- 
ters were sustained by Signor Zoboli, Mr. Pyatt, 


Madlle. Stelzner, and Mdlle. Barnadelli. There is room 
for improvement in the scenery and mounting. Con- 
sidering all drawbacks the revival of ‘« Oberon” passed 
off very well. 
On Nov. 26 Mozart’s opera, ‘‘ Jl Flauto Magico,” was 
produced with the following cast: Tamino, Sig. Fra- 
polli ; Papageno, Sig. Pantaleoni ; Sarastro, Mr. Conly , 
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Astrifiammante, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska ; Papagena, 
Mdme. Sinico; and Pamina, Mdme. Marie Roze (her 
first appearance in that character this season). 

On Nov. 27 ‘* Carmen” was repeated with Mdme. 
Marie Roze in the title-part for the second time in 
England. ‘‘ Oberon” was repeated on the 28th; cast 
as before, and for the 29th, ‘* Mignon” was announced 
for the morning, with Mdlle. Ilma di Murska and 
Mdme. Marie Roze, and ‘“* Lohengrin” for the evening, 
with Mdmes. Sinico and Pappenheim. This is an- 
nounced as the conclusion of the Autumn season. 

The Spanish Dancers have appeared every night, 
and have received plenty of applause. Although they 
have little in common with the old ballet, so long an 
attraction at the Opera-house, yet they seem to meet 
the taste of the present day, which inclines to more 
boisterous entertainment than was furnished by the old 
‘‘ poetry of motion,” in which the premiere danseuse often 
drew as much money to the house as the prima donna. 

The Autumn Season, as we have said, closes with 
the month; but is succeeded at once by the Winter 
Season, which commences on the first of December. 
The same arrangements are continued, and the change 
of name appears to be the only change contemplated. 








“THE” LEVY. 


The following notice of this most distinguished cor- 
nettist appears in the New York Musical Times, and gives 


an admirable portrait. It is somewhat irreverently 
headed— 
‘A GREAT BLOWER. 

That short man, with a large body, long arms, black 
mustache, an eye-glass, and a big voice, just crossing 
the Square at a quick, elastic pace, is J. Levy, the re- 
nowned cornet soloist. 

He has changed his course and is coming this way. 

‘‘Ah! Mons. Levy, pleased to see you. Will you 
step into the café for a chat? Take this seat. Waiter, 
a bottle of Burgundy.”’ 

**T am at your bidding, or mercy, I will call it. For 
you may see fit to slash me. Where shall I begin ?” 

‘‘ With the beginning of your cornet practice, when 
you raised the hair of everybody in the neighbourhood, 
and were busy dodging boot-jacks and other implements 
of warfare that were hurled at you from the windows.” 

‘‘ That was many years ago——” 

‘No ‘ Pinafore’ please.” 

‘Well, it was alongtimeago. [always loved the cornet, 
and began blowing on it when a lad five years of age.” 

‘* Were your family musical ?” 

‘‘No. Ihave a brother, who is a violinist, in Aus- 
tralia, but no other relatives of mine are musicians.” 

“Were you educated for the profession of a cornet 
player ?” 

‘‘T never in my life took but five lessons, and those 
were to enable me to form the lip to the mouth-piece.”’ 

‘“« How old were you when you began playing ?” 

‘‘ Seventeen. At that age I became a member of 
the Grenadier Guards’ Band, under the direction of the 
celebrated Dan Godfrey. Having been heard at the 
Princess’ Theatre during the time of Fechter’s lease in 
1859, I was induced to make my debit at Floral Hall, 
joining Covent Garden, in 1860, and from there I went 
to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England. I was 
afterwards engaged by the lamented Alfred Mellon, 
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conductor of the promenade concerts at Covent Garden, 
at which time I bought my discharge from the British 
Army. I remained until 1864, playing at the Crystal 
Palace during the day, and at Mellon’s at night. LI after- 
wards went to Paris and visited the Musard concerts. 
Some friendly people noticed me there and asked me to 
play, and as I desired an engagement, I appeared on 
trial. I was engaged as soloist, and during the seasons 
of 1864 and 1865, I played in Paris and London at the 
Albert Hall Concerts ; the Crystal Palace Concerts ; the 
Philharmonic Concerts; and finally I went back and 
played at the Covent Garden Concerts again. 

At the close of 1864 I came to America for a short 
season with Mdme. Parepa, under the management of 
Mr. Bateman. Returning to England I filled season 
engagements in London and Paris until 1868, when I 
came to America the second time, under the manage- 
ment of Parepa-Rosa, and played here until 1870, when 
James Fisk, Jr., engaged me as cornet soloist in his 
Ninth Regiment Band. I was with him six months, 
and left for Russia, accompanying the Grand Duke 
Alexis. I was in that country until 1873, when I was 
engaged to play at Riviére's Concerts, Covent Garden. 
I was in England until 1875, when Messrs. Shook and 
P. S. Gilmore sent for me to come to America, and 
since that time, with the exception of '76 to '78, while 
I was in Australia, I have been almost constantly under 
Mr. Gilmore's management. And here [am now. What 
more can I say ?” 

‘“* How about that lip, which somebody has said was 
paralyzed ?” 

‘* Somebody! You mean everybody. I have heard 
all sorts of reports about my lip; but [ will say, that 
after a life of twenty years behind the cornet, there has 
been but one week during which my lip was disabled. 
We began our season at Coney Island the 14th of June, 
and during the first five weeks I played no fewer than 
five hundred solos. I was not troubled until after the 
fifth week, when the salt water atmosphere and sun 
left my lip in a bad condition for a few days. [ 
presume over-work had something to do with it, too.” 

** During your twenty years on the stage, what was 
the largest audience you have played before ?” 

‘‘ The largest number of people was 265,000, when I 
played on ‘ Pennsylvania Day,’ during the Centennial. 
The next in size was 87,000 people, the occasion being 
‘ Foresters’ Day,’ at Crystal Palace, London, in 1862. 
During that year I played to over four millions of people.’’’ 

Verily Mr. J. Levy is “a great blower.” Con- 
sidering that the cornet is quite a modern instrument, 
it has made considerable way. We fancy it first 
attracted attention in England as the accompaniment 
to the ‘* Light of other Days,” in Balfe’s ’‘ Maid of 
Artois,” in which Phillips used to get encored (often 
twice) as often as he sang it, It was a conspicuous 
feature in the first promenade concerts under Musard, 
when the delighted audience used to listen with rapture 
to its strains in the ‘‘ Echo Quadrilles,” the “‘ echo” 
being played by a cornettist outside the auditorium. 
Under M. Jullien Herr Koenig made a wonderful 
feature of it, and rapturous applause and encores 
invariably attended his solos. We doubt, however, 
whether any performer has proved such “a great 
blower” as Mr. Levy, who has been so successfully 
interviewed at New York. 
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DRAMA. 


The old Holborn Amphitheatre, re-named the Royal 
Connaught Theatre, was re-opened on Nov. 1, under 
the management of Mr. J. W. Currans. The audi- 
torium is spacious, and the general arrangements of 
the house are good. A new farce, ‘* Bachelor's Hall,” 
was played with spirit, after which a comic opera, ‘ Al- 
cantara,” by Mr. Julius Eichberg was produced. The 
piece has had some success in America, which must 
have been owing to the music, as the libretto is but 
poor, and inspires little interest. It was evenly 
played, and the audience applauded both the opera 
and a ballet entitled ** Lotus Land ” which followed it. 

On Nov. 1 a spectacular version of Shakespeare's 
“* Henry V.” was brought out at Drury Lane by Mr. 
George Rignold, who sustained the title-part with 
vigour and grace. The scenery and appointments 
were, we believe, originally prepared for Mr. Calvert, 
at Manchester, and have since been used in America, 
where Mr. Kignold gave representations of the drama 
with much success. There are several very effective 
tableaux, the grand effect being obtained in a repre- 
sentation of the entry of Henry V. into London, where 
the realism of troops, citizens, ancient street archi- 
tecture, with the King on his charger as the central 
figure, excited the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Odell, and Mr. Calhaem, as Williams, Pistol, and 
Fluellen, played with good effect. 

The revival of * The Merchant of Venice” drew an 
immense crowd to the Lyceum on Nov. 1, who gave 
an enthusiastic welcome to Mr. Irving, and hung 
upon his words throughout the performance of Shylock 
as though they were awaiting a new revelation. We 
need not say how deeply and carefully the character 
had been studied, and it is impossible not to speak 
highly of the result. The interpretation of this cha- 
racter by the elder Kean and Macready—who both 
adopted older models—is well known; many of their 
points had become conventional and seemed to be a 
part of Shakespeare’s creation. Mr. Irving’sstudy gives 
us a new Shylock—less grand but more natural ; Jess 
demonstrative but more intense ; the feeling that he 
shows suggesting the greater agitation within—a mere 
index to the agony which the Jew feels, but the display 
of which he always in some measure controls. He 
vaunts his mercilessness ; when utterly discomfited his 
abasement yet exhibits a degree of scorn, and he 
accepts the hard conditions witbout hope of mercy. 
In giving his own conception of the character, Mr. 
Irving has probably endeavoured to avoid what his 
eminent predecessors had rendered familiar ; and he has 
doubtless considered the present tone of society, which 
rather approves the suppression of feeling than any 
emotional display whether ostentatious or involuntary. 
Probably the minutie of Shylock’s character have 
never been so carefully studied, or so truly depicted, 
Miss Ellen Terry as Portia gives an admirable ren- 
dering of the character; that it is absolutely perfect 
will not be admitted by every one, but no available 
actress could play it better. She received a good share 
of the applause of the audience. Miss Florence 
Terry, as Nerissa, played charmingly; her by-play was 
clever and not obtrusive. Jessica seldom elicits much 
sympathy from the audience, but Miss Alma Murray 





The male characters were evenly sustained, the 

Launcelot Gobbo of Mr. Johnson deserving special praise. 

** The Merchant of Venice ” will no doubt long occupy the 

Lyceum stage. 

The first of a series of four morning performances of 

“« The Merchant of Venice” took place on Nov, 15, the 

cast being the same as at the evening representations. 

The house was crowded in every part—indeed, hundreds 

of persons were unable to gain admission, and the play 

passed off with the utmost success. 

M. Vasseur's piece, ‘* Les Droits de Seigneur’’ has 

been purified, altered, and adapted to the English 

stage, and brought out with considerable success under 
the title of “* Marigold,” at the Olympic Theatre. Too 

much praise can hardly be given to Mr. Arthur Matthi- 

son for the skill he has displayed in the work of adap- 
tation ; and the English libretto fits in admirably to the 
very pretty music which M. Vasseur furnished to the 

French drama. The music is light and taking, and 
the instrumentation skilful: that everything is not 
strictly original need hardly be said; and the fault of 
reminiscences of other works being suggested may be as 
well condoned at the outset as persistently grumbled at. 
There are few numbers which are not striking in their 
melody, and the business of the ensemble is always 
happily illustrated. We may mention the duet in Act 
I, ‘* Ah! why will the baron ?” the sestet, ‘‘O let me 
depart,” the trio, ‘‘ Quickly now begone,” the hunting 
chorus, the song “ Adieu, beloved verdant grove,” and 
the song with chorus, “Their blades were keen in 
knightly battle,” the chief motive of the opera. The 
piece has been well put upon the stage ; the scenery is 
excellent ; and the costumes attractive. Both orchestra 
and chorus are efficient, and Mr. Van Biene, the con- 
ductor, has turned his means to best account. As 
Marigold Miss Mulholland sang well throughout, and 
her unaffected style of acting charmed the audience. 
Miss Kate Sullivan showed remarkable vivacity as 
Catinon, and won both applause and encores ; and Miss 
Edwards was only prevented by a cold from doing 
justice to the music. Mr. Fred. Wood, Mr. Dwyer, 
Mr. Rousbey, and Mr. George Mudie were quite success - 
ful in their respective parts. ‘‘ Marigold’’ will pro- 
bably have a long run. 

At the Imperial Theatre, on Nov. 15, a new comedi- 
etta by Mr. Claud Templar, entitled “Luck,” was 
produced. The chief character is a M. Louis, ,a 
Frenchman of good descent, who having been ruined 
by the Revolution, gets a living as a paid guest under 
an assumed title at entertainments which are short of 
aristocratic visitors. Being present at a ball given by 
the Countess de Colifichet he learns that a young soldier 
is hiding in the grounds in order to obtain an interview 
with Clare Babbinson, the daughter of a wealthy 
Englishman. Out of pure goodnature he furthers the 
design of the lovers, and when Horace is discovered 
claims him as his son. M. Louis has been masquerad- 
ing as the Duc de Sansterre, and his son is said to be a 
prince. Old Babbinson at once becomes anxious that 
his daughter should marry and gain a title, a scaeme 
which is joyfully seconded by the young people. The 
Countess had hoped that a relative of hers would have 
wedded the rich Clare Babbinson, and she reveals the 
fraud that has been practised upon Babbinson, and 
orders the pretended Duc to be dismissed from his home 
whereupon M. Louis produces papers proving that he 





did all that lay in her power, and fairly succeeded. 
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Horace declares himself M. Louis’ long-lost grandson, 
and also turns out to be related to the Countess. The 
piece is brought to a hurried conclusion, but the interest 
is fairly sustained. Mr. Lionel Brough, as the dignified 
but impecunious M. Louis, did his best with the part, 
and Mr. J. Bannister was exceedingly amusing as old 
Bobbinson. The other parts were played by Miss E. 
Meyrick, Miss E. Miller, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. The 
piece was favourably received, and at the close, the 
principals and the author had to appear before the cur- 
tain. 

On Nov. 17 Mr. Toole made his first appearance in 
an entirely new character—that of a London manager. 
The Folly Theatre has come under the direction of the 
popular comedian, and from the reception which was 
bestowed upon him from all quarters of the little house 
the first appearance must be set down as entirely suc- 
cessful. Whether or not Mr. Toole would have done 
better to have started upon his new career with a new 
piece is a question which seemed to be answered in the 
negative again and again by the laughter and applause 
with which Mr. H. J. Byron’s now favourite comedy, 
‘“©A Fool and his Money,” was greeted. Since the 
production of this amusing play at the Globe Theatre 
it has done duty throughout the provinces, and the 
trials and eccentricities of ihe ex-butler, enriched by 
his late master’s wealth, are far more amusing than 
when last seen in town. The natural humour which 
marks all Mr. Toole’s performances is in many incidents 
of this play governed by artistic appreciation, and if 
stern criticism should maintain that portions of the 
impersonation are somewhat exaggerated, Mr. Toole 
can reply that the drama’s patrons laugh most heartily 
at these points, and that this consideration is not to be 
overlooked. At the conclusion of the comedy the new 
manager made a speech, expressing with evident 
earnestness his thanks for the welcome bestowed upon 
him, and, resuming his more natural bent of comedy, 
apologised for a poor speech, with the hint that some day 
an oration of Demosthenic power might be forthcoming 
when least expected. It may be observed, however, 
that the present company by which Mr. Toole is 
supported is not all that may be reasonably expected 
at a West-end theatre. A new comedy by Mr. H. J. 
Byron, who has done so much good work for Mr. Toole, 
is announced, under the title of ‘ The Upper Crust,” 
and this will doubtless give scope for a better cast. 
For something over the four-thousandth time, ‘Ici on 
Parle Frangais”’ was played. On Saturday afternoons 
performances are to be given, distinct from the evening 
entertainments. 

At Sadler's Wells Mrs. Bateman has_ revived 
Sheridan Knowles’s ‘“* Hunchback,’ the character of 
Julia being taken by Miss Isabel Bateman to make her 
first appearance in the new house. Her performance 
was earnest and vigorous, and won the sympathy and 
warm applause of the audience. In the scene with 
Clifford the actress exhibited considerable emotional 
power. Helen was represented by Miss Virginia 
Francis, who made a special hit in her play 
with Modus, (Mr. Wyndham). Mr. Charles Kelly, 
played Master Walter, and Mr. Bentley Sir Thomas 
Clifford. 

At the Prince of Wales's Mr. T. W. Robertson's 
comedy, ‘‘ Ours,” has been revived by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, before they vacate the Prince of Wales's, 
for the Haymarket. The present company of the 








Prince of Wales's Theatre sustain the old reputation of 
the house. Mrs. Bancroft's Mary Netley, and Mr. 
Bancroft’s impersonation of the good-natured cynic, 
Hugh Chalcot, are full of life and freshness. Mr. A. 
Cecil's Perovsky, is carefully studied, and Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, as Sergeant Jones, seems to breathe an at- 
mosphere of regimental stocks and pipe-clay. Mr. 
Conway as Angus MacAlister, and Miss Marion 'lerry as 
Blanche Haye, make a delightful pair of lovers. Mr. 
Kemble is a careful Sir Alevander, and Miss Le Thiere 
a good Lady Shendryn. The reception of the piece was 
throughout very cordial. The careful attention to 
detail which originally marked the scenic effects +18 
apparent in the mounting of the revival, and the hut 
scene in the Crimea, with the wind and snow blowing 
in at the opened door, was as cleverly managed as 
ever. 

Mr. Dubourg’s new play, ‘ Just Like a Woman,” was 
played at the Gaiety Theatre at a morning performance 
on Noy. 22. Mrs. Topham Lyster is a female politician, 
whose darling theme is the superiority of woman over 
man. In her agitation for what she calls ‘ progress 
and truth,” she does not have the support of her hus- 
band, the elder parliamentary member for the borough, 
but she has a devoted adherent in Sowerby Sweetapple, 
a pompous, conceited, self-secking local magnate, who 
has been instrumental (as it afterwards appears by 
bribery, the pecuniary means being found by Mrs. Lys- 
ter) in securing the Hon. Digby Delamere as the coad- 
jutor of Mr. Lyster in the representation of Ditchborough. 
Her youngest daughter, Ethel Lyster, declines to accept 
the theories of her mother and sister as to the mental, 
and even physical, superiority of women, and, in an 
uncongenial home, is altogether misunderstood. She 
is engaged to marry a young barrister named Frank 
Latimer, but really loves, and is secretly beloved by, 
his friend Charles Westby, an older and more sensible 
man. When it comes to the point, and when Mrs. 
Lyster, Aurora, her eldest daughter, and the scheming 
Sweetapple are involved in a charge of bribery and cor- 
ruption to secure the return of Digby Delamere, the 
strong-minded women break down ; and Ethel, with both 
courage and shrewdness at command, succeeds in 
diverting the trouble which threatens. Nature has 
meantime asserted itself in Aurora, and she has fallen 
in love with Latimer, her sister’s disc wded lover. She 
therefore abandons the pursuit of “ Women’s Rights,” 
and throws aside her history just as she was beginniug 
the chapter on “The Physical Superiority of Women,” 
The presentation of a testimonial is beyond all question 
funny. Sweetapple has induced Ditchborough to recog- 
nise the patriotism of forty years, and to offer him a 
testimonial in the form of an epergne; bunt when the 
silversmith’s assistant brings the article to the house 
appointed for the presentation, there is still a small 
balance to pay. Sweetapple refers Potbury, the assist- 
ant, to the committee, but the man’s master has been 
“bitten” more than once in a similar fashion, and 
Potbury will not let ‘ that there testimonial” go out of 
his sight. The two M.P.’s are appealed to, but they 
decline to give another penny, and, after the formal 
presentation has been made, Potbury slips a cloth over 
the epergne, and carries it away with him. Mr. Arthnr 
Wood admirably caught the stolid manner of the 
assistant, who is not to be beguiled. The chief parts 
were well played by Miss Measor (Hilen), Mrs. Chippen- 
dale (Mrs. Lyster), Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Kemble. 
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CHEAP MUSIC FOR THE ARTISAN CLASSES. 





The Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Collings) seems 
- to have solved the problem of providingcheap musical 
entertainments for the people, actually in Birmingham, 
but practically also for all towns where there is a large 
building available for a moderate payment, and where 
even a small portion of the inhabitants have some 
musical skill and the public spirit to apply it to a good 
purpose, The Birmingham Post of Nov. 10 gives an 
account of the first concert of a series which was giveu 
by the “ Birmingham Musical Association” on the 
previous Saturday evening at the Town Hall. The 
Committee of the Association secured the services of 
about one hundred and thirty of the members of the 
Festival Choral Society, under their Conductor, Mr. 
Stockley ; these gave their services, and the committee 
engaged Mr. H. R. Piercy and Miss Ambler as soloists, 
Mr. Stimpson as organist, and Mr. R. Wynn as pianist. 
The price of admission was fixed at sixpence for the 
side galleries and threepence for the rest of the hall ; 
tickets to be obtained at a temporary office outside. 
Before the performance began the hall was crowded. 
There wae a crush at the booking-office, and the Mayor 
himself sold tickets on the footpath for some time. 
At half-past seven the appearance of the conductor 
(Mr. Stockley) and Mr. Stimpson was the signal for 
general applause. The heartiest greeting, however, 
was forthe Mayor. There was a large attendance of ar- 
tisans. Here and there were persons of the middle class, 
but the great bulk was composed of working men and 
their families. The first part consisted of sacred, the 
second of secular music. Between the two the Mayor 
spoke with regard to the Birmingham Musical Asso- 
ciation. The present concert was the first of a series 
it was hoped would extend through the season. The 
concert would consist of the best music, such as the 
choruses which were given at the Musical Festivals. 
The various musical societies had shown their love of 
art in lending their assistance. That night they heard 
the Festival Choral Society ; next Saturday the Amateur 
Harmonic Association would give their services, 
followed by the Philharmonic and other societies in 
turn. The demeanour of the audience was exemplary, 
and the concert passed off in a manner to afford both 
satisfaction and encouragement. The program for the 
15th included Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalin and part- 
songs by members of the Amateur Harmonic Asso- 
ciation. 

The undertaking has been well launched, and will 
no doubt prove successful, not merely in a pecuniary 
sense, but in providing attractive and improving re- 
laxation for the many, who have hitherto been almost 
deprived of such means of refining their manners and 
acquiring a love for the most sympathetic of the 
Arts. 

We believe that our friend Mr. Lunn intends to 
give a musical entertainment in the Birmingham 
Town Hall at a still lower charge. 





Tre pitch at the Royal Italian Opera is to be lowered next 
season to the diapason normal. This alteration, which will involve 
an outlay of more than £1000 for new wind instruments, has 
been decided upon mainly at the instance of Madame Adelina 
Patti. 





NEW MUSIC. 





[AnpREws, Manchester. } 


Absalom! Sacred Song. By Exizasern Sipiey. 


An unaffected and interesting setting of the Scripture narrative 
of the news of Absalom’s death and the King’s lamentation. It 
opens in C minor and ends in the relative major. The air ranges 
from B natural to F. It will be a welcome addition to the col- 
lection of Sunday music. 

(CHarrett & Co.) 
“The Cooing of the Dove.” Song. Words by Ronaup Grant, 
Music by A. D. Duvivier. 

A tender—almost solemn—song, with phrases calling for im- 
pressive delivery and earnestness in the singer, in whom the 
composer presumes more than average intelligence, as he has left 
him unfettered by indications of expression, &c. The key is B 
flat, 3-4 time, compass B to F, twelve notes, 


‘* Jamie or Robin?” Song. Words by Gracz F. Cooninar’ 
Music by Groncz HenscueEL, 

This is a charming little song, narrating the sad dilemma of a 
damsel who has two lovers, and likes them both. The form of 
air is slight and pretty, but it acquires importance by the treat- 
ment, the modulations producing an excellent effect of contrast. 
Sung with archness and abandon, it will evoke a furore in the 
concert-hall; and a more homely rendering at home will not fail 
to delight those who hear it. The key is D, 3-8 time, compass F 
to G. 


Danse Pompeuse. For the Pianoforte. 


CELLIER. 

A capital pianoforte piece, full of character, with all the solidity 
of days gone by, added to modern brilliancy and grace. It is not 
unworthy the attention of a good player, and its practice will be 
both pleasant and profitable to the student. 


Composed by ALFRED 


A Grandes Guides. Galop Brillant. Pour Piano par A. Errer.en, 

A good and tuneful galop, the excitement well sustained, the 
effect of hurry and bustle lasting from beginning to end. It is not 
difficult. 





[Rosert Cocks & Co.] 
The Trysting Tree. Song. Written by R. A. Garry. 
composed by A. Scorr Garry. 

Mr. Gatty has here furnished a song which appeals strongly to 
the popular taste in its bold melody and striking refrain, which in 
the effect produced justify their artificial character. The key is’ 
D, common time, the compass D to F. 


For the Use of Young Students. 


The Music 


A History of Music. By W.S. 
RockstRo. 

This is a handy little book for those who commence learning 
to play or sing without knowing anything of the history of the art. 
Of course in so small a work it is impossible to treat any subject 
exhaustively, but Mr. Rockstro talks pleasantly about music, from 
the Old Church scales down to Wagner’s Tetralogy. A great deal 
of information is thus made available in a concise form. Ap- 
pended to the work are Questions for Examination, anda valuable 
Index and Chronological Table. 





[J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


Naseby Fight. (Song of the Ironsides.) Poetry by Aurnep R. 
Puruurrs. Music by Georce Fox. 

A good Roundhead ditty, showing more moderation in success 
than was the manner of Cromwell’s soldiers. It is very well set, 
the air being good and suitable for the expression of the varying 
sentiment. The key is C, 6-8 and common-time, compass C to F, 
eleven notes. 
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The Sentinel of the Sea. Song. 
Music by Anronro L. Mora. 


Words by Arracr MarrHison 


An effective scena, in which the ‘ warning fire " is supposed 
to speak from the “ light-house rock.” It has a good melody, 
and with its obbligito accompauiment is intensely dramatic. 
The key is G. 6-8 time, compass A to G, fourteen notes. 


The Boatman's Home. Song. The Words by Sir Wa. Crayron, 
Bart. The Music by J. L. Mouttoy. 

The verse is simple and homely, the melody has the familiar 
ring of most of Mr. Molloy’s songs, and the union of the two are 
eminently calculated to please both singer and those who listen. 
Key G, 6-8 time, the octave D to D the compass. 


The Closed Door. Song. Written by F. E. Weatuerty. 
posed by Watter Austin. 

Both poet and composer have endeavoured to keep clear of 
commonly received models, and have—the latter especially— 
succeeded in their aim. ‘The Closed Door” assumes a prim 
and respectable attitude in the miscellaneous crowd of drawing- 
room compositions, and it has some claim to the position. It 
will be found effective in execution, and its graceful individuality 
will fix it in the memory. It is set in A flat, common-time, the 
Compass E to G. 


Com- 


Young Lochinvar. Song. Words by ArrHur Marruison. Music 


by Antonio L. Mora. 

There is plenty of character in this song (it is marked Op. 386), 
and its style is so different from another on the same subject that 
we cannot find fault with the use of a familiar title. The escape 
of the young lord with his bride forms the entire subject of Mr. 
Matthison’s verse; the action, excitement, and triumph are well 
conveyed by the music. In all such songs much will depend on 
the singer; a tame rendering will spoil the composer’s work. 
“Young Lochinvar” is out of the ordinary track, and requires an 
exceptional and energetic vocalist. The Key is F 6-8 time, com- 
pass C to F, eleven notes. 


Close to the Threshold. 
Henry Parker. 


Song. Words by Nextua. Music by 

Poet and composer here sing con amore, and tell their “ ower 
true story’ as earnestly as they communed close to the threshold 
a year ago. And what is told earnestly is told effectively, and 
the music—although much out of the beaten path—is admirably 
fitted to the narrative—its simple yearning melody conveying all 
that can be desired. The song is sure to be welcomed every- 
where, and its performance will tend to many such twilight 
partings as are here illustrated. Key G, common-time, compass 
B to D. We must not omit to mention that the song has an 
ad libitum violoncello accompaniment, which will add greatly to 
the effect. 


The Flying Dutchman. Legend. Written by H. B. Fannie. 
Composed by L. Borvise. 

We have here an elaborate scena illustrating the famous old 
legend. The words are admirably suited for musical purposes — 
regret, hope, disappointment, rage, and renewed hope and re- 
signation, are portrayed in succession, and the various senti- 
ments ere clothed in forcible and impressive phrases. The music 
of M. Bordése is highly dramatic, while it abounds in striking 
and expressive melody. The last movement—andante religioso — 
has a most lovely cantabile air, and altogether it is one of the 
most striking songs we have lately seen. The voice ranges from 
A to F, thirteen notes. 


The Queen of Hearts. (La Regina di Cuori.) Vocal Waltz. 
Words by Anruur Marrutson. Music by A. L Mona. 

This song-waltz has been specially composed for Miss Thursby, 
and asa means of display it will probably rival the ‘* Bacio” of 
Signor Arditi, which was so amazingly popular some years ago and 
which still lingers on the barrel organs of our streets, ‘There is 
plenty of good and varied melody, and the ornamentation is not 








overdone nor very difficult of execution. The key is B flat, the 


compass two octaves C to C. An excellent protrait of Miss 
Thursby graces the title page. 


Dainty Darling. Song. Words by Antnun Marrnison. Music by 
A. L. Mora, 

Mr. Matthison has gathered a wonderful array of adjectives in 
the lines with which he apostrophises his “ dainty darling.” We 
have certainly never met with such grace and blaze before. Even 
Aurora must have been blinded when she attempted to open the 
gates with her *‘ roseate heads,”—she could’ not see her hand 
before her! The engraver perhaps is an offender here, as he 
seems uncertain about his ‘* eye’s” and their “ ray's.” ‘The musie 
is very elaborate, and we never saw so many marks of expression 
indicated on a song before. The song—-or rather scena—will 
however prove every effective when properly sung, but a mode- 
rately good rendering will be a hard nut to crack for our drawing- 
room vocalists. We perceive that it was specially written for Mr: 
Barton M’Guckin. 


(Durr & Srewanr.] 


My Love far away. Ballad. The poetry by M. Ximena Hayes. 
Music by M. W. Barr. 

The marvellous gift of melody that Balfe possessed was never 
shown more than in his ballads, where the most trifling sentiments 
were often redeemed from triviality by the beauty of their setting, 
Where, as in the present instance, the verse is of a higher class, 
the music rises with it. The song before us is truly characteris- 
tic, and it s charmingly accompanied. It is set in C, common- 
time, the extreme notes C and F. An edition is also published in 
B flat. 


(Howarp & Co.] 


Six Pieces for the Pianoforte. By W. Minuwarp. 


These are six little sketches for young pianoforte players, 
fancifully named after the Hours, embellished with pretty 
vignette title-pages, and altogether made as attractive as possible, 
the music being easy and tuneful, and likely to entice those who want 
their labour sweetened as much as possible. They are entitled— 
‘** Daybreak,” ‘ Noontide,” ‘ Sunset,” ‘ Eventide,” “* Gloaming,” 
and ‘* Nightfall.” The juveniles may thus add half.a-duzen 
characteristic pieces to their repertoire with very little effort. 


Dour Yeux. Polka. Pour le pianoforte. 
The Sevree Polka. By J. C. Dranz. 
Two lively and easy polkas, each with a pretty title-page. 


Supply and demand appear to be equalized in dance music, and 
there is apparently no end of either. 


Par H. Hanrpcastie. 


La Duchesse. Valses. Par Goprrey Marks. 

Another set of Waltzes, after the usual drawing-room model. 
They will in time become as numerous as the grains of corn or 
the locusts who came and took them. 


Beautiful Severn. Favourite Melody, transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by Cuaries GREENWELL. 
A pretty air, treated so as to form a taking and showy little 
piece, which may be quickly got up and easily remembered. It 
is not too long. 


Melody for Violin and Piano. By W. Jarrett Rozerts, of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

A pretty air for the violin, with an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte. There are no difficulties for either instrument. 
Diana. Hunting Sketch for the Pianoforte. Composed by Max 

Scur6TeRr. 


A movement d la chasse, in EB flat. It is very easy and will 
interest young players. 
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Bilvery Waves. (P. Wyaay.) 


Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet by 
Harry Harpcastie, 


This popular air is arranged in a very easy manner, and 
fingered throughout. It has nothing exacting—a clicf 1ecom- 
mendation for juvenile music. 


Down among the Meadows. Ballad. Written and composed by 
GopFrey Marks. 


The kind of song which pleases everybody if sung with spirit 
andarchness. The key is G, common-time, the compass D to F, 
ten notes. 


A Maiden’s Prayer. Song. Air by Bapanzewska. 

Fritz Utteman. Arranged by ALFrED MULLEN. 

A tunefnl and showy song; there is also some little display 

(without much difficulty) in the accompaniment. The Maiden’s 

devotions must have been of a very lively character. Key C, 
common-time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 


Words by 





(Merzter & Co.) 


Per Mezzo-Soprano, con accompanimento di 
Musica di Epgar WuITakeEr. 


Salve Maria. 
Pianoforte. 


An elaborate and impassioned setting of the Angelic Salutation 
and Response (in Italian, not Latin). The vocal phrases are 
striking, and they are accompanied with taste and skill, the 
harmony and modulation being both clever and effective, without 
overriding the voice. The only fault we can suggest is that the 
frequent change of key rather gives the idea of a study in modu- 
lation. The solo is worthy the attention of a good declamatory 
singer. 


{[Srantey Lucas, WEBER & Co.] 


Springtide is here! (Der Friihling ist da!) Song. Words and 
Music by Bruno Ramann. 

The composer has abandoned the usual track of the Spring- 
song, and furnished one at once joyous, descriptive, and—original. 
Well performed, it cannot fail to please, and it is of sufficient 
intrinsic value to compensate for the time and trouble which 
shall ensure a worthy rendering. The key is E flat, 2-4 time, the 
compass D to B, thirteen notes. 


{NovetLo, Ewer, & Co.} ‘ 


The Path of Life. Masonic Song. 
Bro. Ortanpo Sreep. 


Written and composed by 


The unaffected melody of this song will please everybody, 
and we may presume it will be doubly acceptable to Masons. 
The key is F, common-time, and the compass C to F. 


Who shall roll away the Stone? Sacred Song. Written and 
Composed by G. Wasaineron Moon, F.R.S.L. 

There is little to find fault with in this song, which is good in 
intention, and conscientiously carried out. It affects prettiness 
rather than majesty, and for that reason will find more sym- 
pathy and admiration among those who are at once serious and 
of Rowland Hill’s opinion with respect to pleasing tunes. The 
key is C, common-time, compass B to G, thirteen notes. 





[W. Reeves. } 
Music Primers. Elementary Music. By Dr. Wesrproox. 

This is an odd and amusing book: it contains a great deal that 
every one should know, anda great deal more the knowledge of which 
may reasonably be deferred until after a more intimate acquaintance 
with elements than can be obtained in the period covered by the 
study of Dr. Westbrook's fifty pages. Some guide should be, 
afforded to the young student, as to which he had better learn 
first. With the aid of a master there will be less need of thig 
and this aid is inferred, as the author is careful to state that his 
book will not ‘‘ abolish the entire musical profession.” A careful 
revisal, and a little modification of the arrangement will greatly 
increase the value of the book. 





> 


PROVINCIAL. 


The annual meeting of the Edinburgh University Musical 
Society was held on Nov. 24 in the Music Class-room. Professor 
Sir Herbert Oakeley presided ; and there were present—Pro- 
fessor Douglas Maclagan, Professor Rutherford, Dr. Hullah, Mr. 
hnlach, Projessor Dickson, &c. The Chairman said—Professors 
and gentlemen of the University Musical Society, it is calculated 
that the average duration of existence of an amateur musical 
society is three years. As ours has flourished for thirteen, it is 
to be hoped its life will be exceptional, and that our descendants, 
Anno Domini 2000 may, with due reverence for their ancestors, 
inscribe on the society’s papers, ‘‘ Established 134 years.” In 
respect to numbers, out of 2440 students who matriculated last 
winter session, 161 joined our society. This proportion is less 
than it ought to be—much less than at Aberdeen. The decrease 
last winter was not unforeseen, and explained by the enforcement 
of tighter discipline with respect to attendance and practice. It 
may be accepted as a fact that if part of one evening a week can- 
not be devoted to practice, that reason alone renders it impossible 
for our chorus to rise to proficiency, or to rival choruses of male 
voices abroad, who so often meet together at ‘* Liedertafel,” and on 
other convivial occasions. The absence of tenors is to be regretted, 
and until the balance of voices is more equal, and the practisings 
are regularly and fully attended, the chorus cannot be safely 
entrusted with unaccompanied four-part harmony, and it is better 
to throw the first and second tenors together, and to select choral 
trios for tenors, baritones, and basses, varied with unison singing 
—to aim, in fact, at broad rather than at delicate effects. On the 
whole the reduction in numbers is compensated for by some 
improvement in accuracy, or at least by reduction to a minimum 
of mutes, or of even less useless members—such as experi- 
mentalists or extemporisers. Our society, though it consists of 
students in art, should try and progress with the age. It is not 
behind, and is in some respects before other similar associations 
in the kingdom. After referring to the attention which was at the 
present time being given to the cultivation of music, and the 
festivals which had taken place recently at Salisbury, Chester 
Birmingham, Hereford, Bristol, and the two ‘ Eisteddfods” in 
Wales, he said—In Scotland, where choral and instrumental music 
had been longer neglected, there has during the last few year, 
been a great awakening and proportionate advance, and ths 
undoubted musical instinct of the country is being gradually 
nurtured. In Germany and Austria instrumental music 
receives universal homage—and this may still be said, though in 
less special degree, of vocal music in Italy. I heard last May the 
unaccompanied and open-air singing of a chorus of male voices 
rich in tenors, belonging to the principal opera-house at Florence , | 
they sang, on the summer evenings, as blithely and spontaneously 
as birds in a wood. It may be some time before such native sing-; 
ing lLirds warble in Princes Street Gardens, but possibly a.p. 2000 
may see such a chorus. Your last concert paid its expenses ; 
it was the first time at which a concert-book was issued. The 
annual influx of new and departure of old members causes a 
serious difficulty; but the dispersion of members to various 
parts of the world aids and abets musical propagandism, and 
keeps up a feeling of brotherhood and patriotism. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley concluded by giving those present a hearty reception to 
the class-room. Mr. Small, treasurer, read the financial statement 
for the year, after which Professor Douglas Maclagan moved the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded by Professor Dickson 
and unanimously adopted. Mr. Hullah made a few remarks, and 
the proceedings closed with an organ solo by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
‘* Hail to the Chief,” by Bishop, which had been instanced by 
Professor Rutherford as the most successful item in the last 
concert. 


The Eastbourne season has been a great success, particularly 
as regards the excellent music provided by the Devonshire Park 
Company, in their spacious and elegant Pavilion, under the 
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direction of Mr. Julian Adams, to whom Buxton was beholden for 
so much of its musical reputation in the past. The series of 
concerts, principally orchestral, of the regular Eastbourne season 
of 1879 was brought to a close on Nov. 1, when two concerts were 
given in the Floral Hall, and were attended by large and appreci- 
ative assemblies. At the evening concert, in addition to the usual 
excellent band, Miss Agnes Larkcom was engaged as vocalist, and 
Miss Bertha Brousil as violinist. There is a probability of an 
arrangement for concerts of classical and popular music to be given 
during a great portion of the winter, on Saturday afternoons 
and evenings, at the Eastbourne Pavilion, under Mr. Adams’ 
direotion. 


The Glasgow Choral Union have just issued the prospectus of 
their sixth series of choral and orchestral concerts. Between 
December 9th and January 27th four choral and six orchestral 
concerts will be given, the former under the direction of Mr. 
H. A. Lambeth, and the latter under that of Mr. Manns. The 
choral works announced for performance are Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in 
Egypt,” the ‘* Messiah,” Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” a 
selection from Mozart’s ‘* Requiem,” and Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, while the orchestral programs include not merely many 
standard works, but a considerable proportion of novelties. The 
orchestra, led by Herr Franke, numbers fifty-six, including 
many London professors of eminence, while the chorus, of about 


four hundred voices, consists of the members of the Glasgow 
Choral Union. 


A successful performance of Costa’s ‘‘ Eli” was given 
on November 11 by the Dumfries Philharmonic Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G. Gooden. The soloists were Miss Anna 


Williams, Mdme, Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Thurley 
Beale. 


Mr. Riseley gave a Popular Concert at the Colston Hall, Bristol, 
on Nov. 17. The program included Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” 
Symphony, the overtures to ‘*La Cenerentola ” (Rossini), and 
“ Rosamunde ” (Schubert), E. Prout’s minuet and trio, various 
miscellaneous instrumental pieces, and vocal music sung by Miss 
Amy Aylward. 


When distributing prizes at the close of a musical examination, 
held the other day at Wigan, Sir Julius Benedict took occasion to 
refer in very plain terms to the oft-disputed musical status of this 
country. Sir Julius told his audience exactly what the Germans 
think of English music, and also what they think of themselyes as 
a musical people. With regard to the first point, he said, ‘* On 
the Continent English music is synonymous with what is worst 
in the world, and foreigners seem to think that art is at a perfect 
discount here, and that no talent exists.” As to the second, the 
Wigan audience were told, ‘‘ My countrymen pride themselves 
upon having the most scientific education in musical matters of 
any country in the world.” Sir Julius, however, though a German 
by birth, holds, after forty years’ experience and observation, that 
England is up to the averaye standard of musical skill and taste, 
while as to the Germans he asserts that ‘if they fathomed the 
future and studied a little more of the present they might not be 


80 proud or so preposterous as to believe that they occupied the 
first rank.” 








Rerorm IN Frre Grares.—Mr. J. J. Mechi will, for the public 
good, send (on application accompanied by a postage stamp) in- 
structions for the construction of the “ Parson’s” or ‘ Front- 
fire-grate.” The tested gain by the use of this grate, is an 
increase of fifteen degrees of temperature with a saving of one- 
third in fuel. Mr. Mechi believes that there are several millions of 
grates on the wrong principle, hurrying the heat up the chimney 
stead of into the room, and thus causing an indraught of cold 
air—this is especially the case with strong drawing registers. 
No part of a grate should be of iron except the thin front bars, 


for iron is a conductor away of heat, but fire-bricks are not su. - 
Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The death of Mr. John Thadeus Delane, the late editor of the 
Times, aged sixty-two, took place on Nov. 24. Mr. Delane first 
became connected with the /'imes in 1830, his father having been 
formerly financial manager of the paper. On the death of Mr. 
T. Barnes he succeeded to the post of editor. He was educated 
at Oxford, and was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1847. 


Miss Emma Nevada, a young American lady, pupil of Mdme, 
Marchesi, will shortly make her début. 


On Nov., 24 in the Queen’s Bench before the Lord Chief-Justice 
and Justices Field and Manisty Mr. Serjeant Parry moved for 
judgment in the case of the Queen v. Mortimer. This wasa 
crimiual information for an alleged libel which appeared in the 
London Figaro, and was tried on June 30, when the defendant 
was found guilty of publishing the libel without due care and 
caution. The contribution consisted of Mrs. Weldon’s article on 
the lunacy laws. The judgment of the Court, delivered by 
Justice Field, was that the defendant be imprisoned for three 
months as a first-class misdemeanant, and pay a fine of £100, and 
enter into recognisances to be of good behavior for nine months 
subsequently. 


An American states that there is in Springfield a lady who 
las seen “ Pinafore” forty-three times, and a clergyman who 
has never seen it at all; and asks, Which shall we pity the 
more ? 

Herr Paul Taglioni celebrated, on the Ist November, his 


fiftieth anniversary as a member of the ballet at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin. 


Plans have been made for the construction of an opera house 
at Oakland Garden, in the suburbs of Boston, U.S., to be tinished 
in time for the summer season. 


By the death of Mr. Edward Blore, in his eighty-ninth year, the 
English school of architects has sustained a great loss. Mr. 
Blore was amongst the first to revive the taste and culture of 
Gothic architecture in the present century. It was under his 
superintendence that Archbishop Howley’s costly and extensive 
works at Lambeth Palace were carried out, including the complete 
rebuilding of the residential portion and the restoration of the 
Library and the Chapel. He also largely restored Peterborough 
Cathedral, and designed the existing choir fittings and organ 
screen, and was Sir Gilbert Scott's predecessor as architect to 
Westminster Abbey. He had long retired from practising his 
profession, but in his later years he gave the design for the font 
and its canopy in the Savoy Chapel Royal. 


Cologne Cathedral is at length near completion, and August 
next year will see it finished. Begun in the very midst of the 
‘‘ages of faith,” when monarchs beggared themselves to raise 
magnificent structures, of which only picturesque ruins now 
remain for the world to look at, this extraordinary temple lagged 
behind all its contemporaries in the work of construction, saw 
them reach their mature glory, decline, and sink to ruin, itself 
being all the time an unfinished fabric. The first stone of the 
Cologne Cathedral was laid in 1248, when the grand edifices 
now leit, perfect or ruined, in Europe were either just finished, 
or, like Notre Dame, in Paris, were in rapid progress; but while 
the most eluborate of them took only three centuries to bring to 
perfection, Cologne has absorbed more than double the time. It 
took nearly three centuries to complete the choir, and since that 
date it has required liberal aid from nearly all the sovereigns of 
Europe to keep the construction going. What now remains to be 
done is the last stage and crowning decoration of the stately 
towers. 


Preparations are in progress for the Christmas pantomimes. 
At Covent Garden ‘ Sindbad the Sailor,” and at Drury Lane 
‘* Bluebeard,” will be illustrated, Mr. Byron provides an elaborate 
Christmas piece for the Gaiety, under the title of “ Gulliver ;” 
and “ The Forty Thieves” at New Sadler's Wella, ‘* Aladdin” both 
at the Surrey and Astley’s, ‘‘ Bluebeard” at the Standard, and 
‘ Cinderella” at the Park and the Marylebone Theatres, will 
show how the old subjects are again resorted to. ‘Jack the 
Giant-Killer” is to be produced at the Crystal Palace, and ‘ Little 
Jack Horner” at the Alexandra Palace. 


Owing to the great demand for places at the Lyceum Theatre 
for the “* Merchant of Venice,” Mr. Irving has been compelled to 
extend the booking at the box office to six weeks ahead, instead 
of one month as hitherto. 


Ole Bull and Mdme. Essipoff are engaged by M. Max Strakosch 
for a tour, to commeuce in January, through the United States. 
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The Fine Art Exhibition at the Royal Albert Hail has been 
closed. Nearly 24,000 persons paid for admission to the gallery. 
Pictures to the amount of nearly £1000 were sold by exhibitors. 
Steps will be taken immediately to obtain another collection. 


The authorities of the University of Edinburgh will shortly 
proceed to the election of the tenant of the new chair of the Fine 
Arts. The funds suffice to produce about £600 a year endowment; 
besides this, the professor may obtain fees by teaching. 


Vice-Chancellor Bacon heard an action brought by the Messrs. 
Gatti against Mr. Benjamin Webster on Nov. 6. The plaintiffs, 
by their action, seek a foreclosure decree relating to property, 
including the Adelphi Theatre, on whith £45,000 had been 
advanced, as shown by the Chief Clerk’s certiticate. The defendant 
alleged that the Messrs. Gatti kad obtained possession of the 
theatre under the assignment of a lease to them by Mr. Chatterton, 
which he (Webster) had been induced to make under fraudulent 
representations. There was pending an action of ‘* Webster v. 
Chatterton,” in which the question of fraud was raised, and the 
defendant now asked the Court not to make the decree asked 
until the other action had been determined. His lordship 
declined to enter into the merits of a case not before him, and 
ruled that the finding of the Chief Clerk must be sustained as to 
the £45,000 due on mortgage. There must be a foreclosure decree 
in the ordinary form, but six months would be allowed to Mr. 
Webster in which to pay the money. 


It is now decided that the performance for Mr. Belford’s 
benefit will take place at the Lyceum Theatre, kindly lent by Mr. 
Irving, on Wednesday morning, the 10th of December, and will 
comprise the promised performance of ‘* The Two Roses,” with 
Mr. Irving in his original character of Digby Grant, and so many 
vf the first cast as can still be called together ; and of the Trial 
Scene from * Pickwick,” with Mr. Toole as Serjeant Buzfuz, and 
witli the other characters, down to the smallest, in the hands of 
actors of highest note. 


Henry Ramsay, 19, clerk, recently pleaded ‘* Guilty ” to indict- 
ments charging him with having stolen a pianoforte, value £25, 
the property of one Rogers, and with having stolen a 
pianoforte, value £40, the property of one Davies. A third 
indictment alleged that he had obtained a pianoforte, value £45, 
from one Lewis under false pretences. Rogers is a musicseller in 
St. John's Wood; in last May the prisoner called at his shop 
and arranged to hire a pano at 16s. a month. He gave his 
name as Lindsay, and referred him to a Mr. Ramsay, in Jackson’s 
Road, Holloway. Mr. Rogers receiviug a satisfactory reply (written 
by the prisoner himself} sent the piano to the prisoner’s address. 
Soon after the piano arrived he removed it, and all attempts to 
discover where he had disposed of it proved unsuccessful. In the 
other cases he took apartments for a short time in various 
localities, hired pianos from different houses, giving an assumed 
name, using his own as reference, and disposing of the instrument 
as usual. In one instance he gave his father’s name as reference. 
The father had been secretary at St. Mary’s Hospital, City Road, 
but was convicted of forgery. and was undergoing imprisonment. 
Mr. Cole, in mitigation of punishment, urged the youth and 
previons good character of the prisoner, who, lately married, had 
a child depending upon him. The Assistant Jndge remarked that 
it was clear that the prisoner, though young, was an expert and 
systematic swindler, and sentenced him to fourteen months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 


Herr Henschel will give an orchestral and choral concert on 
Tuesday. December 2nd, at St. James’s Hall. The program will 
include the Symphony, No. 1, in C minor, of Brahms, the same 
composer's ‘ Triumphlied’ for eight-part chorus and orchestra, 
Op. 55, and Herr Henschel’s setting of the 130th Psalm. Mr. 
Jeseph Barnby will conduct the last work, and Herr Henschel 
the remainder of the program. 


At Hammersmith Police-eourt on Nov. 5, Cornelie d’Anka, an 
actress, residing in Fulham, was fined £10 for keeping two 
carriages and a male servant without licenses. 


Mr. Ebsworth has just finished his new book for the members 
of the Ballad Society. The title is ‘‘The Amanda Group of 
Bagford Poems,” and it is taken, the Atheneum says, from the 
almost unique originals in the British Museum, &c, Four songs 
or ballads are included, from very early MSS. 


A novel theutrical feature of this season’s Christmas announce- 
ments will be Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ‘* Children's Pinafore” at the 
Opera Comique. A series of morning performances of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular opera, ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,” will be 
given, commencing December 16, all the characters being taken 
by children. 





The Gra Theatre at Alessandria has been burnt down, through, 
it is supposed, the overheating of the flue which warmed it. 


An English version of ‘‘ Carmen ” was brought out at the National 
Standard Theatre on Nov, 24, Miss Soldene having acquired the 
right of representation of the version given at Her Majesty’s. 


A new Chiuese theatre has been opened in San Francisco, and 
the musical features are thus described: ‘‘ The performances on 
the opening night were the far-famed ‘Fung Siang’ and the 
*Quing Ung Die We’—plays which always draw large audiences, 
as they introduce the melodious strains of fish horn, the soul- 
stirring music of the tinpan, the ecstatic tones of the one-stringed 
fiddle, and the sonorous vibrations of cracked cymbals. The 
audience last night was transported with delight when it once 
again heard the classical music of its own Flowery Kingdom; 
and as the yells, shouts, squeaks and groans, with the orchestral 
music, filled the large building with Chinese melody, all present 
forgot that they were in a foreign land, and grinned with joy.” 


A fearful tragedy has just been enacted at Berlin. William 
Rice, the ** Tiger King,” a brother-in-law of Hagenbeck, who is well 
known throughont Europe as the impresario of Nubian caravans 
and Zulu “ troupes,” opened a ‘ Zoologico-Anthropological Mu- 
seum” a few days ago in the Thiergarten, just outside the 
Brandenburger Thor. This ‘* Museum,” as its title denotes, con- 
tained a collection of rare animals and a variety of more or less 
savage men and women, who had been trained by Rice to go 
through elaborate performances with disciplined carnivora. Among 
others was an extraordinarily handsome young negress, who was 
announced to appear in a ‘thrilling scene of action with three 
full-grown Bengal tigers. On the opening night, the ** Museum” 
being crowded with an eagerly expectant audience, the curtain rose 
upon a huge cage, into which Rice proceeded to lead the tigers, 
preparatory to “ Black Helen’s” performance. Scarcely had he 
made his obeisance to the public when one of the ferocious animals 
sprang upon him, strnck him on the right cheek with its left fore- 
paw, and fastened with its tremendous fangs upon the muscle of 
his left arm. One of the attendants, also an Englishman, rushed 
to his assistance, armed with a heavy iron bar, and beat the tiger 
off. Rice walked steadily off the stage, but fell into a swoon as 
soon as he had reached the wing. Professors von Langenbeck, 
the Emperor’s body surgeon, and Virchow, the eminent anatomist, 
were summoned and dressed the unfortunate man’s wounds. He 
was removed to Langenbeck’s private infirmary, where he received 
the personal and unremitting attention of Germany’s first living 
surgeon ; but the shock to his system was so terrible that at last 
he died in great agony. Theimmediate cause of death is officially 
stated to be blood-poisoning. ‘ Black Helen,’’ whose real name 
is Helen Johnson, a native of New Jersey, was also bitten by a 
lion during the performance that took place on the evening after 
Rice’s mishap, and lies in a precarious condition. The Berlin 
police authorities have closed the ‘‘ Museum,’’ and prohibited any 
further exhibitions of wild-beast taming within the precincts of 
the German capital. 


Miss Fernanda Tedesca, the yonng American violinist, has been 
playing with great success at Hamburg, Stettin, and elsewhere. 


We regret to announce the death of Ferdinand Kiirnberger, of 
Munich, the dramatist, novelist, and satirist. His most important 
work was a novel of modern life, the hero of which was the 
unfortunate poet Lenan. 





Bap ae PENNY READINGS, ete. SINGING IN 

PUBLIC. —Professional and Amateur Singers are respectfully informed 
that tley are at liberty to sing any Song or other Vocal Music in Public 
issued by Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CU., without the payment of any Fee. 
Catalogue of Vocal Music gratis. 


EETHOVEN’S Three Favourite WALTZES for Two Per- 
formers on one Piano, arranged and fingered by Groker Frepsaice 
Wesr. Three books, 4s. each : post free at half price. ‘‘We are glad to find 
Mr. West at work »gain. Always so satisfactory in everything he takes in 
hand.”—Vide Gruphic. 


INGS THE NIGHTINGALE. Ballad. Music by W. T. 
kK Waicuton 3s. ; post free at half-price. ‘ This little song is as pretty 
as it is simple ; the air is charmingly fresh, and goes well tothe words,”—Vide 
The Orchestra. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC, by W. S. ROCKSTRO.  Terse, 
comprehensive, simple, and well written. Interesting to the general 
reader, aud valuable to the young student. Post free for 24 stamps. 





LONDON : 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
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Important to Singers and Singing Masters. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


TOM COOKE’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, 


EDITED BY 


J. WILBYE COOPER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC,” ETC. 


“ The best practical Singing-book that we have ; its value tested 
by experience.” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NETT. 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER & (C0., 201, REGENT STREET, W., 
AND ALL MUSIC-SELLERS. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


Pe PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c:, and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


RecomMENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in bozes or bottles 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


NINETEEN 


EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


REY. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


T= GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 
and private concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Squate, W. 


* |° GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI, 


**For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in vhe last verse, 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 


Just Published. Price 9s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


7; GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrees, With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew. 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A, 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


““Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
mapy—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
iu the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also,”—Literary Churchman. 


‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence 
of the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 
HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 


ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. EK, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 
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Now Ready, No. 149, for DECEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE: 


R MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, price, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF HENRY COMPTON. 
Edited by his Sons EDWARD and CHARLES. With 
Anecdotes and Personal Recollections by J. L. Toonz, Henry 
J. Byron, Henry Irvine, Jonn Batpwin Bouckstone, 
CuarLes Marnews, Mrs. Kennan, E. L. Buancuarp, F. C. 
Burnanp, Hermann Vezin, Tom Taytor, and other well- 
known Friends. 

“‘Capitally written from first to last, full of anecdote, . . . as pleasant a book 


as we have met for a long time, and one which cannot fail to amuse and interest 
all classes of readers.” —Gloube. 


Now ready in 1 vol., handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP: A Course of Reading 
Intended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, Author of * Wildfire,” &c. 

** Tt is refreshing to m: et with an essayist like Mr. Dunphie, who can charm us 
with the grace, fancy, and wit he displays in dealing with simple and even 
commonplace snbjects. We confess we cannot understand the title, since 
‘Sweet Sleep’ will form at all times a delightful volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: A Domestic Story. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. With Fuall-page Illus- 
tration and Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


‘“We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories’ as a pretty and original 


story of Knglish domestic life.”—Standard. 
THE CAPEL GIRLS. By EDWARD 


GARRETT. With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


“*Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 
chapter.” — Atheneum. 

“Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal, 

“Is a book with a high moral teaching in it.”—Academy. 


THE LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. By 
THOMAS FROST. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


“No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of amusement and 
information.” —Era. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD: a New 
Novel. By RICHARD DOWLING. In 8 vols. 


“All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a decided 
success. . . . This work alone would have been enough to have established the 
author's claim to a place amongst the fist of living writers of exciting wction of 
the more intense kind.”—Morning Post. 

‘Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this 
instance, the plot being as original as its delineation is expressive. The 
incidents, which are numerous and exciting, are laid on the iron-bound south 
coast of Ireland, and are strangely weird and singular in their characteristics.” — 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


CASQUE AND COWL: a Tale of the French 


Reformation. By the Author of ‘‘Homeless and Friend- 
less,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 

‘« There is no lack af stirring incident.”— Morning Post. 

‘Ts an attractive and interesting story. It deserves hearty commendation.” 


—Record. 
“A Romance of the most fascinating description.” —Court Journal, 





A MAD MARRIAGE. By MRS. MAY 


AGNES FLEMING. With Full-page Illustration and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


“Highly sensational, is well worked out, and the curiosity of the reader is 
aroused and kept on the stretch in a very artistic manner.”— Morning Post. 

“* Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste 
for wonders.”— Atheneum. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel. 
OWENS BLACKBURN, Author of ‘*A Woman Scorned,” 
** Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘* Philosopher Push,” ‘‘ The Quest of 
the Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By JESSIE 
= LLOYD, Author of the ‘‘ Hazelhurst Mystery,” &c. 


MARGARET DUNBAR. By ANNABEL 


GRAY, Author of “‘ Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROOK AND RIVER. By CAPTAIN 


MACHLACHLAN., 83 vols. 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: A New 


Story of Modern Society. By B. H. BUXTON, Author of 
‘*Nell—On and off the Stage,” ‘‘ Jennie of ‘The Princes,’” 
‘* Fetterless,” “‘ Won,” &c. 


THE BACHELOR : an Original Novel. By 


ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. 


NOBLE BY HERITAGE. By GEORGE 


FREDERICK PARDON, Author of ‘‘ The Faces in the Fire,” 
‘* Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” &c. Price 2s. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘“‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” &c. Price 2s. 


“Something more than pen, ink, and paper has been brought to the execution 
of this oconahls interes story, and something better than a sense of literary 
dissipation may be experienced as the result of its persual,”—Atheneum, 


LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. FARJEON, 


Author of **‘ An Island Pearl,” &c. Price 2s. 


FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT, Author of “* Love’s Conflict,” “Woman against 
Woman,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. Price 2s. 


THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of ‘‘ Golden Grain,” &c. Price 1s. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. By B. L. 
FARJEON. Price 1s. 


BLADE-O’-GRASS. By B. L. FARJEON. 


Price 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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